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Letters of Mr. Bartholomew 
Hoare. 
(Concluded from p. 218.) 
LETTER III. 
To the Rev. Samuel Slater, Mi- 
nister of the Dissenting Con- 
gregation at Colyton, in Devon. 


Dear Sir, 

As the late signal mercy I have 
received, has in all probability 
ect our bext interview at a much 
greater distance than I had other. 
wise intended 3; so I hope this con- 
sideration may free my present 
addressing you from the imputa. 
tion of impertinence, which others 
wise it might justly be deemed, 
your peculiar candour 
Should prevail on you to give it 
a more favourable turn. 

As | had never been present at 
an ordination, so from the first 
notice I determined to give my at- 
tendance on the 28th ult. at Sid- 
mouth: but from some unfore- 
seen disappointment relating to 
the horse I bad hired, L unhappily 
failed of what I prefer to any 
other consideration of that nature, 
your company on the way thither: 
Which likewise rendered my arrival 
much too late for the whole so- 
lemnity. However, 1 happily 
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was soon enough to be numbered 
amongst Mr. Towgood’s auditors ; 
whose discourse was drawn up in 
terms and delivered in a manner 
quite suitable to the occasion: as 
he set this transaction in a just and 
rational light by asserting the right 
of ordination to be primarily in 
each respective congregation, dise 
claiming al! pretences of conferring 
any latent gift or qualification ; 
and that no more was intended by 
that rite, than the recommending 
the persons ordained to Almighty 
God for his especial blessing and 
assistance, and to their flocks as 
persons duly qualified to be pas- 
tors in the Christan church. 
Which also I think Mr. Amory 
very seasonably premised, when 
about to enter on the Interrogatory 
part of this excrcise; the giving 
you my sentiments on which was 
the chief design of this epistle. 
And here as I think Mr. Kiddel’s 
answers relating to the Reforma. 
tion, his motives as to entering into 
the ministry, and his resolutions of 
demeaning himself agreeable to 
that character to be very satisfac« 
tory; so 1 must contess when he 
came to the controverted articles 
of Christianity, he did not answer 
my expectation, For as the word 
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God (though its real import be 
no more than a great king, yet) 
in our common language is always 
understood to respect the Supreme 
Being, who in scripture by way 
of eminence is styled ** the blessed 
and only Potentate,” and ** the 
God of our Lord Jesus Christ ;”’ 
and though St. Paul indeed de- 
clares Christ to be “ over all God 
blessed forever :” yet it is evident 
that to reconcile this expression to 
the general current of the New 
‘Testame ut, it ought to be taken in 
a qualificd sense as spoken of hin, 
whom that primitive writer Justin 


Martyr calls God by the will of 


the Father: and whom as the 
sacred writings abundantly testify, 
God the Father as the reward of 
his obedience bas invested with all 
the anthority, power and dominion 
Which lle possesses. 
As to tue Holy Spirit, as neither 
a threne, nor kingdom, nor church 
nor peuple, are any where assigned 
him in scripture 3 nor to the best 
of my remembrance a single petu- 
tion either immediately or by cone 
sequence addressed to him, I can’t 
conceive how the same with a 
very little variation may be de. 
clared of him as of the other two 
persons: much less how an Unita. 
rian could with the least propriety 
sum up his confession with that 
glaring interpolation of 1 Jodn v.7. 
which the most eminent confessor* 
of the present century, of which 
the three kingdoms can_ boast, 
(now with God) has beyond all 
peradventure proved to be spurious, 
both in his tracts against Martyn 
and also in his Address to the 
Convocation, 
_ It was the subject of an affec. 
tionate prophet’s lamentation of 





* Rev. Mr. Emlyn, of Dublin, 


old ; (which I wish there was not 
too much reason to resume in our 
days) ** That his brethren and 
countrymen were not valiant for 
the truth,” which as it is the 
most valuable thing in the world, 
su, I think, all, but especially mi. 
nisters, ought tenaciously to ad- 
here thereto; though it should 
have the misfortune to lie under 
the most discouraging circum. 
stances. But I cannot be per- 
suaded, that to act the part ofa 
reconciler is quite consistent there- 
with. However I cannot disco. 
ver any material objection, which 
the most bigoted Tritheist could 
haveadvanced against Mr. Kiddel’s 
whole declaration. 

As it seems to be of very little 
moment with respect to another 
life, in what sphere we are to pass 
over the present; so ] have always 
concluded that to fill up that sta- 
tion well, which the divine Provi- 
dence has assigned us, will entitle 
us to as resplendent a crown and 
place us as near the throne of God 
and the Lamb in the present state, 
as if we had filled an archiespis- 
copal throne and worn a mitre 
here below; since we are all by 
virtue of our covenant relation said 
to be “a royal priesthood” and 
made ** kings and priests unto 
God by his Son ;” which inclines 
me to look on a great part of Mr. 
Moore’s performance as an exube- 
rance of affection, to——, for which 
due allowances ought to be made. 

I can assure you, Sir, 1 should 
not have so freely animadyerted 
on this solemnity, but to that 
friend, who is as my own soul, 


But waving all apology, I am, &c. 





LETTER IV. 
To the Brother of the Writer. 
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grief on your account is, what in- 
deed you pretty well know before, 
that it is out of my power either 
to extricate you out of this wretch. 
ed situation, or to assist you Init: 
for you well know that my busi. 
ness which consists chiefly of keep- 
ing a small shop here in the coun. 
try is what (especially of late) 
brings a mere trifling advantage 
with it. For the present exorbi- 
tant price of the necessaries of life 
puts it out of the power of the 
common class of mankind to apply 
any part of their earnings to the 
purchase of clothing; and as to 
the debts, which they contracted 
before the advance, I can discover 
no distant hope of their being in 
any condition to discharge them. 
This circumstance renders my pre- 
sent situation very embarrassing 
on account of my traders. You 
well know my foundation at enter- 
ing into a little trade was very 
slender, and an increasing family, 
tender constitution, together with 
a variety of unavoidable afflictive 
incidents, have conspired to pre- 
vent an amendment in my circum. 
stances: indeed my utmost am- 
bition as to trade is to be able to 
make short payments for my goods, 
because such as can do so, are at 
liberty to deal when and with 
whom they shall think proper and 
not undergo the mortification of 
looking on and seeing themselves 
imposed on without remonstrating. 
This is certain, that no man does 
well in trade of any kind, unless 
he has the command of it. This 
therefore has still been the summit 
of all my wishes: because could 
I have attained this, it would have 
enabled me to assist my dear rela- 
tives in their necessity and the in- 
digent, fatherless and widows in 
their affliction, to have set my 


children in a way of passing 
through life with comfort, decen. 
cy and usefulness, and of contri- 
buting towards the support of that 
religious society, with whom we 
statedly join in the worship of Al. 
mighty God. But this is a situa. 
tion, in which, perhaps, an All- 
wise and Gracious Being does not 
see proper to place me; and I 
hope I shall still make it my en. 
deavour, as I have hitherto, to 
acqtiesce in the following pctition 
of Mr. Pope’s Universal Prayer: 

“This day be bread and peace my 

lot ; 
All else beneath the sun, 
Thou know’st if best bestow'd, or 
not, 
And let thy will be done.” 


As to the inquiry which you 
make in relation to our tan ily, E 
shall endeavour to satisfy you as 
far as it lies in my power; but it 
cannot be expected to be either so 
correct or particular as could be 
wished: because our grandfather 
was removed from this world be- 
fore our father had reached eight. 
een months of his life; so that he 
was deprived of all that his imme- 
diate predecessor could have in. 
formed him, in his growing up, 
concerning the family. However 
there was a brother, who was a 
Nonconformist minister at Bemin- 
ster, where he continued to the 
day of his death, (which happened 
more than thirty years since) great. 
ly esteemed for his piety and learn. 
ing by all his acquaintance; and 
my father, observing my uncom. 
mon inclination to books, (even 
from my childhood) has several 
times took me with him, for two 
or three days together, when a 
lad, to visit this uncle. My father 
entertained some hope, as the old 
gentleman was childless, that when 
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apprised of my genius, he would 
have taken and brought me upa 
stucent ; (for he had several young 
gentleman at a time in his house, 
to whom he taught the classics 
and prepared them for higher se. 
minarics of learning,) but his wife 
was a perfect Xautippe, and dic- 
tated to him in ail his undertakings, 
which prevented his complying 
with my father’s proposal, when 
he moved him about it: for he an- 
swered thathe hoped a secular call. 
ing would turn out as much for 
my advantage upon the whole, 
and that he could not grant him 
his desire consistent with — bis 
peace, But this Il doubt, you 
will think a needless digression. 
This uncle, { well remember, 
I have several times heard give my 
father a detail of the family; for 
he (as I have been since told) 
Was a great antiquarian: but 
youth is too mottentive to subjects 
ot this nature. What I retain of 
his discourses on that head is his 
asse; ing —(aat our’s was hereto- 
fure a very considerable family —- 
that one of our ancestors bad the 
honour of Anighthood conterred 
upon Lim—that in those intestine 
troubles betwixt Henry VI. aad 
Edward the IV. when most of the 
considerable familics in’ England 
engaged on one side or the other, 
several of this family took com- 
missions under Henry V1. whose 
cause failing and being by some 
means or other, rendered obnoxi. 
wus to the victors, our ancestors 
removed from one of the midland 
couulties, (if I remember right, it 
was Hunungdonshire,) and retired 
and settled at Cumb.pyne, in this 
ocighbuurhoad. I cannot recol- 
lect any thing said by his parti- 
cularly relating to them, ull the 
contests betwixt Charles I. and 


the parliament; in whose army 
two brothers of the family bore 
commissions; and alter the king’s 
death were in the administration 
during the interregnum ; all which 
time I particularily remember he 
said one of them resided in 
Louton and kept a coach and 
splendid equipage (which in those 
days was, | imagine, somcthing 
extraordinary,) tll the Restoration 
put an end to that form of govern. 
ment. Their brother from whom 
we are descended at the same time 
possessed an estate of 400/. peran. 
here at Comb-pyne ; who married 
three wives successively, and had 
several children by each wile. By 
the first wife in particular, he bad 
but one son, (whose name | bear) 
and one daughter : to him at bis 
death be left 300/. per annum of 
his estate: he, | have been told, 
always appeared live a gentleman 
and particularily wore a sword, 
when he was dressed (which by 
the way I] suppose was as distin- 
guishing then, as a commission of 
the land taxis now.) This young 
gentleman dying a batchelor by a 
fall from his horse, and leaving 
a testamentary disposal of ail his 
estates real and personal to his 
only sister, and she intermarrying 
with one Broughton in this neigh. 
bourhood, had by that marriage @ 
daughter ; who intermarrying with 
the predecessors of the Oke family 
of Pinhay (which family you 
know) carried thither the family 
estates, who possess them to this 
day. The elder brother by the 
second wife was our great grand- 
father; who had also an estate left 
him by his father: and our grand- 
father had possessed it after his 
mother had he survived her, 1 
being | imagine what is called co- 
pyhold; but when the Duke of 
























































Monmouth made a descent here 
in the West, our grandiaiher (who 
was a man of an excelient charac. 
ter, of which TL have been assured 
by several who remembered him) 
from a belici, that James IT. was 
breaking in upon the constituuion 
and introducing popery and arbi. 
trary power, with a great number 
of suber, serious persons teok up 
arms under that unfortunate no- 
bleman, and, after his defeat, to 
avoid the ctiects which the en- 
gaging in that inauspicious enter- 
prize produced, he retired to Lon. 
don, ull the Revolution put an end 
fo the danger: but being of a 
weak constitution he died not 
inany years after of a gradual de- 
cay and lett a wife and two child- 


ren, a girl about three years of 


age, and our father near eighteen 
months; and dying intestate, the 
mother became admuimstatrix ; 
and soon alter intermarried with a 
second husband, who spent all he 
could possibly lay hold of, of our 
grandfather’s substance: the ef- 
fects of which our tather and we 
have very sensibly felt. But a 
wrong slep in marriage, as well as 
indeath is not to be corrected; 
however, I have heard, that my 
grandmother lamented it to the 
last hour of her life. As to those 
cominissions which aay of the fa- 
inily at any ume bore in the army, 
or what place they filled up in 
the government, 1 cannot say. 
But [ remember the old gentle- 
said particularly, that they con- 
tinued about London and left some 
descendants 3 that they had dis- 
tinguished themselves by their 
martial deeds; and that they were 
men of great stature and strength 
of body. For in relating this of 
them I recollect an oddity in my 
uncle’s conversation which was 
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his addressing my father thus— 
és r fawily were formerly 
remaikable for their stature and 
strenuih, but (continued he) the 
race is dwindled by their taking 
wives who were little of stature.” 
And that at my return home I 
made my mother (who you know 
is an undersized woman) smile on 
telling her, that she must need be 
unacceptable to the gentleman we 
had teen visiting, as being of the 
size that had reduced the stature 
of his family. But alas! How 
few of the patriots, or heroes, 
which two or three centuries ago 
distinguished themselves by a love 
for, or defence of their country 
have we transmitted down to uss 
three or four of the most illustrious 
perhaps we may meet within the 
annalsof those times! the rest areall 
overwhelmed by the stream of time 
and sunk into oblivion beyond all 
recovery!-—As to the bearing of the 
family, I can say nothing to any 
purpose ; this however at the time 
of my recollecting the foregoing 
particulars, I remember my uncle 
to have mentioned; and, I be. 
lieve, specified what it was, butas 
I knew nothing of the science of 
heraldry, I cannot recollect it: 
but I well call to mind, that his 
haughty wile at one time in partie 
cular scornfully smiled at his 
mentioning it, and said her family 
had a coat of arms also, but she 
was not so vain as to make that 
the subject of her conversation. 
And I have heard my father more 
than once relate that a silver seal, 
which was his grandfather’s, on 
which was engraven the family 
arms, was laid up by his mother 
as a thing of value; and that 
when he grew towards the state of 
manhood, he surreptitiously took 
it away and soon after lost it; 
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that on his mother’s missing it she 
made inquiry about it, and on 
his acknowledging his taking it, 
she gave him repeated charges not 
to embezzle or lose it on any ac- 
count; that she often interrogated 
him about it, even to the end of 
her life; but that he never ac- 
knowledged his having lost it to 
her, well knowing it would give 
her much concern, and bring on 
himself her just reproaches. But 
still as I] said above, what the 
figure on the coat armour was, I 
know nothing of; it being a thing 


which I then understood so little, 
that I did not attend thereto, as J 
might have done when those op. 
portunitics offered, which now 
are lost for ever. All here are 
much as usual as to health: they 
juin mein my affliction on your 
account. Pray write to me soon, 
for I shall expect your answer 
with an impatience equal to that 
regard, wherewith Tam, 
Dear Brother, 
Your most affectionate and anxious 
Brother, B. HH. 

Musbury, Jan. 10, 1757.. 





~~ 
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Two Letters from Mr. Henderson 
to Dr. Priestley, communicated 
by Dr. P. to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, April, 1789. 

[From “ A Selection of Curious Articles 
from the G. M.” In4 volumes, 8vo. 
w8ir. Vol. IIL. pp. 167—171. | 

Dr. Priestley’s Introductory 
Letter. 
Mr. UrnsBan, 

As one of your correspondents 
has expressed a desire of having 
some information concerning the 
late Mr. Henderson’s pretension 
to intercourse with spirits, &c. I 
send you two of his letters to me, 
which are curious in themselves, 
and may throw some light on the 
subject. They will likewise give a 
better idea of the man than any 
thing written by another person 
concerning him can do. Also, 
as I imagine it is generally sup. 
posed that I am the person in. 
tended by the Doctor, whom the 
wniter of Mr. Henderson’s life ree 
presents as believing he had this 
power, the reader may be able to 
judge from the second letter of the 
probability of this circumstance. 








EW PUBLICATIONS. 


When I lived at Calne, and pre. 
sently after the publication of my 
Disywisitions relating to Matter 
and Spirit, 1 received an anony- 
mous letter from Bristol about 
some intercourse with spirits ; and 
hearing that Miss Hannah More 
had said, that the letter probably 
came from Mr. Henderson, I 
wrote to him about it; aad as the 
letter was carried by a friend who 
was going to Oxford, I told Mr. 
Henderson, that, if he could call 
up any spirit, my friend was wil. 
ling to be disposed of as he should 
think proper for the purpose. In 
what manner I expressed myself 
I do not now recollect; but it 1s 
evident that Mr. Henderson did 
not consider me as very credulous 
on the subject. 
J. PRIESTLEY. 





Mr. Henderson’s First Letter. 
Hanham, Aug. 29, 1774. 
SiR, 

I hope your goodness will pat- 
don this presumption from a stran- 
ger unworthy your notice; and 
likewise my not franking this letter, 











+ 








as | have no franks and can get 
none. If you can condescend 
thus much, I have one request 
more, that you would answer me, 

I was brought up with some 
prejudices ot education, which I 
hope I have now got over. This 
I owe in no small measure to the 
candourof my father, who, though 
he inculcated his own principles 
on me, left me to my own judg. 
ment. At first I received these 
principles without hesitation, and 
soon became acquainted with the 
best arguments for them. I had 
uo opportunity for a long time to 
converse with judicious men of 
contrary sentiments, so that I 
easily vanquished those who con. 
tradicted me. But yet my mind 
suggested many difficulties which 
I could not solve. Hence I began 
to doubt.- Imparting my doubts 
to sume friends, 1 was told there 
were mysteries in religion; that ] 
should take God’s word for them, 
and pry nofurther. ‘This satisfied 
me tor a while, but not long; for 
I considered, let a mystery be 
what it may, God would not de- 
liver absurdities. Again, it does 
not follow that all our bible is 
divine because some is. And if 
any part of our Bible contain ab. 
surdities, &c. that part is not 
divine. I could not get books on 
any subject. I wanted instruction 
on predestination, remission of 
Sins, assistance of the spirit, eter. 
nity of hell torments, and various 
other points. My triends could 
not satisfy me. At length I sur- 
mounted these difficulties, wading 
through many doubts, and little 
less than infidelity. I now be- 
lieve that the prophecies in our 
Bible were given by God; that 
the Gospels are true; that 
whatever we believe should ace 
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cord with the speeches of Christ 
therein recorded. I believe the 
doctrine of original sin to be abe 
surd. I believe the spirit of God 
only assists our apprehension. I 
believe the foreknowledge of God, 
held by the Arminians, to be 
equal to the decree of God, held 
by the Calvinists; that they are 
both wrong; and the truth is, 
the pains of hell are purga. 
tory. ‘These I believe; and have 
reasons which I think substantial 
for them. Many things I yet 
doubt of; amoung these are the 
Trinity, and the mediation of 
Christ. 

lam insuch a state of mind 
as to be shocked at no assertion, 
and to submit to any argument 
which I cannot answer, 

[ beg that you would be 
pleased to assist me in the media- 
tion ot Christ; for I own I do not 
like the doctrine of his being a 
sacrifice ; yet he is so represented 
by Pauland John. And, though 
I am not certain of the infallibility 
of the Epistles, yet I do not chuse 
to contradict them, lest they may 
be true. 

Joun HENDERSON, 

P.S. Please to direct for me, 
at Mr. Wait’s, grocer, in Castle. 
street, Bristol. 





Mr. Henderson’s Second Leiter. 


Sir, 

I hope you will not take it 
ill, when your friend informs 
you that I have not seen him, I 
was from my rooms (for a few 
hotrs) when he came to seek me, 
I staid at home all the following 
day, but fuund no more of him. 
Had I kaown where he lodged in 
Oxford, I should have visited him. 
Excuse me then that I must take 
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the other communication you pro. 
posed, and send this by post. 

Of the anonymous letter from 
Bristol, which you mention, I 
know nothing. Itwas, probably, 
written by some one, | hope well. 
meaning, who wished to check 
your philosophic Disquisttions of 
Matter and Spirit. That such 
information should excite the cu- 
nosity, especially of one so incre- 
dulous, I cannot wonder. But 
such curiosity I neither blame nor 
neglect. 

That I) may satisfy you, I 
will tell you, 1. Who Tam; 2. 
Whether [ believe thore things; 
. Whether I be willing to de. 
monstrate their truth sen: Ibiy 3 4. 
What good ground that informa. 
tion had. 

I. As to myself, I shall only 
write what | think pertinent to 
this purpose 1 had a small 
school education. I loved read- 
ing and thought from my earliest 
years. Pecularly I was attached 
to religious, and, though at first 
I knew not the term, metaphysic 
studies. ‘These (both in the au- 
thors and systems, or Courses of 
learning), having no teacher, 
meeting with none but such as 
slighted, blamed, piticd my turn 
of thinking, or only wondered at 
at— these I pursued not regularly, 
but as they occurred to a boy 
discountenanced, uninformed, with 
Scattered intervals of scanty lei. 
sure, and a very few unselect, out. 
of-the-way books. As one thought 
introduces another, sodocsa book. 
Both increased to me intime. So 
did some kind and degree of seem. 
ing knowledge. Opinions multi. 
plied and varied; but doubts ex- 
ceeded. Sceptical as those made 
me, they did me good; 1, In 
making me never positive; 2, Nor 


unwilling to change; 3, Nor a 
despiser of those who the ght 
otherwise than I. I mention iny 
being very doubtful, the rather 
because you will agree with me, 
that, when one thinks no Certainty 
is to be found, one will be leas 
hice in assenting to insufficient 
evidence. Perhaps Iam an in. 
stance, I have nothing to add of 
myself, but tothank you for your 
kind attention to letcers of mine 
(some years ago), for your hints, 
and the books you lent aod gave 
to me. Do not You Tel ollect it? 

Il. Do I believe those things? 
1, [have no reasor to think them 
absurd or rmpossible ; 2, They 
ure Commonly assericd in allages; 
$8, And generally bcheved; 4, 
I find myself more at ease in be. 
lieving thei; my notions are sult. 
able. Thence, it may be on bad 
proof, T assert that there are such 
things. You will the less wonder 
at such a belief, when Ladd, that 
I not only assent to Spirits, appae 
ritions, magic and witchcraft, 
but that Lallow Belimen’s philo- 
sophy and Swedenburg’s visions. 
Yea, I deny hardly any thing o! 
that sort. So you will perceive 
that I easily believe, and require 
not too much demonstration. 

Il. Whether I be willing to 
demonstrate their truth sensibly? 
1, I do not know that I can give 
any such exhibition. 2, The faith 
itself is not interesting, nor lave 
I the least wish to convince any. 
3, My conscience is vot clear that 
such acts are innocent. 4, They 
would not be, at least may not, 
demonstrations. A sensible man, 
when I had asked, * Would you 
be convinced if I shewed you & 
spirit? answered, * No; I should 
grant any thing at the time, but 
alterwards I should think you had 









































frighted me out of my senses, and 
chen you could make me believe 
any nonsense,’ 

IV. What good ground had 
that information? I will tell you 
all Iknow. I have asked Miss 
More. She says, had you asked 
her, she would have told you that 
she knew nothing of the matter. 
Many people have known that 
1 studied astrology, geomancy, 
and magic, and was of an ab. 
stract mind. ‘They surmised: 
Common things looked extraordi- 
nary. Little things were greater. 
I was reported aconjuror. I was 
teazed to tell fortunes, raise spirits, 
and sometimes to cast out a devil. 
Some pretended to a graver curle 
osity, and asked me for a positive 
answer to, ‘llave youn not seen 
and raised a spirit? I always re- 
plied, IT will tell you any thing 
about them out of books, but as 
to my own experience [ will not 
say.” Can you deny it?? I said, 
¢] will not deny it.” Thence, they 
afiirmed it abroad. ‘Jo sum up 


all: l, | believe. 2 | think I 
have reason. 3, Noone was ever 
witness to any appearance with 


me. 4, ITnever told any one that 
ever ] raised a spirit, 5, I will 
not deny it; I have said some. 
times, that I thought I had seena 
spirit. 

As I take it, your main wish 
isto know, 1, If! believe such an 
exhibition possible? Ido. 2, It 
{have done it? I never did say, 
nor mean to say, that I have; 
(Lut for some reason) I will not 
deny it. 3, If I can do it? I do 
not know that 1 can. 4, If I be 
willing to try? I had rather be 
excused, 

I have now answered your 
letter as satisfactorily as I can. 
You see you need not be in any 
VOL, VII. 2P 
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apprehensions for your philosophy, 
on account of any experimental 
knowledge of mine. If 1 can say 
any thing more that is worth the 
while on this subject, ora better, 
I shall be glad of an epistle from 
Fou. 

Farewel, I esteem you; and 
opinions I regard littl. If am 
obliged by your friendly express 
sions in the letter. I wish you 
all good and success in doing it. 
I should have answered sooner, 
but for bad eyes, and the com- 
pany of strangers. 

Joun HENDERSON. 
Pembroke College, Oxford; or at 

Hanham, near Bristol, when in 

that Country. 


Aneedotes of Mr. Henderson, of 
Pembroke Colle ge, Oxford, 
{From the same. Vol. 1V. pp. 221--224.] 

Apri 3, 1789. 
Mr. URBAN, 

Much has been said in your 
Miscellany, respecting the late 
Mr. Henderson, of Pembroke 
College, Oxford,* whose extraore 
dinary abilities, and eccentricity 
of character, justly rendered him 
during his life, an object of genes 
ral curiosity, and will continue 
to stamp an adscititious value on 
any authentic particulars that may 
be recorded of bim. 

A correspondent in your last 
Magazine requests Mr. Agutter 
to favour the world with an ac. 
count of ** the literary courses 
Mr. Henderson took, and the va- 
rious authors he conversed with, 
in his penetrations of the obscure 
regions of magic, divinity, and 
physic.”?” As Mr, Agutter will 
in all probability return a copious 





* He died Nov. 3, 1788, in dhe 344 
year of his age. 
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answer to the inquiries of this cor- 
resp ‘ent, | “hi 


sion «al th pel . alluded to by 


llavoid a discus. 


content myselt 
with evhshiting a few fraks vl 
Nr. Tleneerscu’s character and 
collected during that 


him, ane tii 


dey rlhinent 
me 4 ntance which | mamtamed 
with tim at the Unversity of which 
he Was Aa Ten ler. 

Ir may not perhaps be imper- 
tinent or superfluous to mention 
some particulars relative to. the 
commencement of our acquaint. 
Thad neversecn Mr Hen. 
derson bo tore be entered at Pome 
bioke College. though bis fame 
had previ usly reached my eats. 


Bnee, 


One mornings while }was oe cupled 
Mwy Apaitinents at This college, 
I was surprised by the un xpected 
appearance of the Joint tutors of 
Oni che ty, introducing to me a 


stianoer, who trom the singularity 


Of iio dress, and the uncouthness 
of bisaspoet (ft speak not with 
@uysuevrespect, attractkeod my no- 
oe nan Uncemnon degre: bhis 
Cio nses wel mace nm a bishion 
po cular to brmsclls be wore no 
Slocn OF Necact Ms his bu kles 


were so sioall as mot t excecd the 
f au ordinary knee. 
bucale, af a time when very large 
buckles were in vogue. Though 
he was then twenty-four years of 
age, he wore his hair like that of 
a school-boy of six. ‘This stran. 
ger Was no less a person than Mr, 
Henderson, who had that morn. 
ing been enrolled in our fraternity, 
and had been recommended to 
apartments situated exactly under 
mine, which | belicve was the 
sole reason of bis being introduced 
to me in particular, as it was not 
otherwise probable that I should 
have been singled out as the per- 
son who was to initiate this fresh- 


. 
al mSsparhns 
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man in the ways and customs of 
the college. 

Mr. Henderson passing some 
hours of that day with me, I was 
oratified with a rich feast of intel. 
lectual entertammment. The ex. 
tent and variety of his knowledge, 
the intrinsic politeness of his man. 
ners, his inexhaustible fund of 
humour and anecdote, c ncurred 
to instruct, please, and amuse me, 

From this period to the time of 
my relinquishing an academical 
residence (a space of about four 
years), I was irequently honoured 
with the society of Mr. Henderson. 
[had therefore niany opportuni- 
ues of being acquainted with his 
natural disposition, bis habits ot 
lite, and bis moral as well as lite- 
rary characier. 

His temper was mild, placable, 
und humane. He possessed such 
aspint of philanthropy, that he 
Was ready to oblige every indivi- 
dual as tar as lay in his power. 
llis benevolence knew no bounds; 
and bis hherality was so diffusive 
thatut submicted with difficulty to 
the circumseripuon of a narrow 
income. Tle was fond of society, 
and well qualified to shine in it. 
Ile was frank, open, and commu 
nicative, averse to suspicion, and 
untinctured with pride or morose- 
ness. 

His mode of life was singular. 
He generally retired to rest about 
day-break, and rose in the afters 
hoon: a practice, however, that 
was frequently interrupted by the 
occasional attendance which he 
was obliged to give to the morning 
service of the college chapel. He 
spent a great part of the day in 
smoking, and, except when In 
company, he usually read while 
he smoked. He had no objection 
to the liberal use of wine and spl- 


























rituous liquors; and, notwith- 
standing his philosophic self-de- 
nial in other respects, he did not 
alway’s scrupulously adhere to the 
rules of temperance in this parti. 
cular. But this failing, which, 
I believe he did not often practice, 
and which never cd him tate any 
glaring impropriety of concuct, 
was lost amidst the general blaze 
of merit and virtucs with which 
his character was adorned. 

‘The following remarkable cus. 
tom was frequently observed by 
him before he retired to repose. 
He used to strip himself naked as 
low as the waist, and taking his 
station at a pump near his rooms, 
would completely sluice his head 
and the upper part of his body: 
after which he would pump over 
his shirt, so as to make it perfectly 
wet, and putting it on inthat con. 
dition, would immediately go to 
bed. This he jocularly termed 
‘an excellent cold bath.” The 
latter part of this ceremony, how- 
ever, he did not practice with 
such frequency as the former. 

His external appearance was as 
singular as his habits of life. I 
have already mentioned those ex- 
terior traits which struck me in 
my first interview with him, and 
the same peculiarities remained 
with him during the whole time of 
my being honoured with his ac- 
quaintance, and, I believe, to the 
end of his life. He would never 
suffer his hair to be strewed with 
white dust (to use his own expres- 
sions), daubed with pomatum, or 
distorted by the curling irons of 
the friseur, Though under two 
and thirty years of age at his 
death, he walked when he ap- 
peared in public, with as much 
apparent caution and solemnity, 
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as if he had been enfeebled by the 
co-eperation of age and disease,- 

With regard to his moral and 
religious character, he wasa pate 
tern bighly worthy of imitation, 
He was in the strict sense of the 
phrase, integer vitae scelerisque 
purus. Tle shewed a Constant 
regard to the obligations olbonour 
and justice: and recommended 
both by precept and example, an 
attention to moral rectitude in all 
its ramifications. He had the 
courage lo repreve vice and immo. 
rality wherever they appeared ; 
and though he was sometimes 
treated on these occasionswith cone 
tumely and insult, he bore with 
a moderation truly Christian, so 
ill a return for his well-meant ene 
deavours. In his principles of 
religion he was orthodox, without 
being rigid. His devotion was 
fervent, without making too near 
an approach to enthusiasm or sue 
perstition, Tle was perfectly ac- 
quainted with the religious dogmas 
of every different sect, and could 
readily detect the respective fallae 
cies of each. But, however he 
night differ from these sectarists, 
he behaved to them, on all occa- 
sions, with great politeness and 
liberality, and = conversed with 
them on the most amicable terms 
of genera! sociability. 

His abilities and understanding 
were eminently conspicuous, His 
penetration was so great as to have 
the appearance of intuition. So 
retentive was his memory that he 
remembered whatever be learned; 
and tnis facility of recoliection, 
combined with a pregnancy of 
imagination and solidity of judg- 
ment, enabled him to acquire a 
surprising fund of erudition and 
argument; a fund ready at every 
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call, and adequate to every emer- 
gency. 

His learning was deep and mul- 
tifarsous. He was admirably skilled 
in logic, ethics, metaphysics, and 
scholasiicth ology. Duns Scotus, 
Tl.omas ..qu nas, and Burgersdi. 
ciu-, sere uthors with whom be 
was itimately conversant He 
hau studied the healing art with 
particular att ution, and added 
to a sound theoretic knowledge of 
it, some degree of pracuce. His 
skill jn this art he rendered sub- 
servient to his philanthropy ; for 
he gratuitously attended the valetu- 
divarian poor w herever he resided, 
and favour d then with medica! 
advice, as well as pecuniary assis. 
tance. Hehada COIN pe teni know. 
ledge ot geometry, asironomy, 
and every branch of natural and 
experimental philosophy. lle 
was well acquaiatd with the civil 


and canon laws, und the law of 


nature and nations. In classical 
learning and the belles lettres he 
was by no means deficient. He 
was master of the Greek and Latin 
tengucs, as well as of several mo. 
der languages. He affected not 
elegance, enter in his Latin or 
English style; but was happy in 
a manly, perspicuous, and forci. 
ble diction, which he preferred 
to the empty flow of ha:monious 
periods. He was versed in his. 
tory, grammar, and rhetoric, In 
politics, he was a firm Tory, and 
greatly disapproved the general 
conduct of the Whig party. In 
this respect he resembled his friend 
Dr. Johnson. 


His skill in physiognomy re- 
mains to be mentioned: he spoke 
of the certainty of this science with 
all the confidence of a Lavater, 

le constantly maiatained that by 
the mere isp cuon of the Coun. 
tenance of any individusl 1m the 
world, he was able, witiout hav- 
ing either scen or heard of the 
person before, to give a decisive 
opinion of his dt.position and cha. 
racter. Though I| am inclined to 
consider this as an extravagant 
boast, 1 am ready to allow that 
the charactets of many persons 
may be discovered by such inspec. 
tion, and that Mr. Henderson 
frequently succeeded in a wonder- 
ful manner in his attempts of this 
kind, 

He pretended to a knowledge of 
the occult sciences of magic and 
astrology. Whether this was, or 
was pot, a mere pretence, I leave 
to the judgment of the enlightened 
reader. Suffice it to remaik, that 
bis library was well stored withthe 
magical and astrological books of 
the last century, 

I never knew any one whose 
company Was so universally Court. 
edas that of Mr. Henderson. His 
talents of Conversation were of so 
attractive @ nature, so variable 
and multiform, that he was a 
companion equally acceptable to 
the philosopher and the man of 
the world, to the grave and the 
gay, the learned and the illiterate, 
the young and the old of botk 
SOXCS. 

Yours, &c, C. C. 
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Dr. Fnitield’s Sermon on ” Pro. 
gress of Religrous Knowledge. 
ur. Ewere.p has lett the ‘cha- 

racter of an elegant, accomplished 
writer; but there 18 one sermon of 
his, particularly, which entitles him 
to the bigher praise of a Christian 
Reformer,—no discourse extant, 
not excepting Dr. Priestley’s on 
Free Inquiry, breathing a more 
ardent Spirit of improvement, or 
more nervously und eloquently ex 
prossing the bold speculations, the 
glowing anucipations, which have, 
in ali ages, animated great minds. 
This sermon is ** On the Progress 
of Religious Knowledge,” and is 
the tirst of ** Three Discourses,” 
by three separate authors, (Dr. 
Enfield, Mr. Godwin and Mr, 
P. Hoiland,) published in one 8vo. 
volume, in the year 1780; the 
volume is dedicated to ** Samucl 
Shore, Esquire, of Norton Hall, 
Derbyshire,” who (agreeably to the 
prayer of the authors) still lives 
** to bless his nearest connections,” 
and whose “ name and influence’’ 
sll ** support the schemes of use. 
fulness and benevolence,” by en- 
couraging which, in their day, he 
attracted the respect of these united 
friends. 

Dr. Enfield’s text is Matt. xiii. 
33—the leaven in the measures of 
meal, The subject is introduced 
by some elegant remarks upon the 
difference between man and other 
animals in point of improvement. 
** ‘The bee, the ant, or the beaver 
of the present race, appears to have 
no larger portion of as Mig or 
skill, and to be capable of 1 
greater variety in its productions, 
than the same animal in the earli. 


est ages of the world. Whereas 
human nature admits of such es. 
sential improvement, from the 
ontinued of individuals 
through a succession of generae 
tions, that there ts net perhaps a 
greater d.ffi rence between the most 
sagacious and the most stupid anise 
mal existing on the face of the 
earth, than between the human 
savage, who subsists on the plun. 
der of the forest, and the ingenious 


labours 


artist, or © the deep-judging sage,’ 
formed in the polished staie of so- 
ciety.” 

Iie next notices the rise of the 
grealestamendments in the human 
condition from the smaliest be. 
Orin : *Slittle did — iuan who 

rs d the polarity of the 


loud-stoi he who executed 
the first rude sketch of the art of 
printing, imagine io wiat valuable 
purposes their respective discos 
veries would afterwards be ape 
plied.” 

The author then turns to the 
proper subject of his discourse, 
the progress of religious know. 
ledge ; and sketches with a beau- 
tiful pencil the history of the Di. 
vine Dispensations from Adam to 
Moses, from Moses to Christ, and 
from the establishment to the cor. 
ruption of Christianity. Here 
occurs a fine eulogium on the 
Unitarian Reformers .— ‘** Soon 
after the first dawn of the Reform. 
ation, several great men arose, who 
possessed such strength and acute. 
ness of understanding, and free. 
dom of spirit, as to be able, at one 
© efiort, to separate the pure religion 
of Christ from the mass of absurdi- 
ties and superstitions with which 
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it had been mixed; and to cone 
ceive themselves, and represent 
to others, a system of faith so ra- 
tional and scriptural, that all the 
labours of modern times have done 
little to improve it. These bold 
innovators, however, placed them. 
selves ona ground so far removed 
from the old establishment, and 
even from the commonly received 
system of the reformed church, 
that they gained few followers, 
and only brought upon themselves, 
and those who had _ penctration 
and fortitude enough to become 
their adherents, the censures and 
anathemasof those churches which 
claimed to themselves the merit of 
orthodoxy. By appearing at the 
head of asmal! and despised sect, 
they only furnished the multitude 
with appellations of obloquy and 
contempt for free inquirers in 
SuCCeCGINYG ages 

‘Lwo cnuses are next specified 
as hindering ‘ the progress of free 
inquiry, and of its natural off. 
Spring, rational ideas on religious 
subjects,” in later times; viz. 
subscripuon to articles of faith, 
and the propensity of the vulgar 
to mysticism and enthusiasm. 
Notwithstanding these obstructions 
however, the preacher represents 
the cause of truth as surely, though 
gradually, advancing, and expa- 
tates, with an unusual spirit of 
eloquence, upon the happy signs 
of the times. He prophecies of the 
Methodists, that ** when the rage 
of novelty is over, and the heat of 
passion Is abated, many w ho now 
despise the name of reason, will 
listen to her ‘still small! voice ;’ 
that their present blind attachment 
to their leaders will give way to 
the desire of knowledge and love 
of truth; that their zeal will be 
directed by judgment, and tem. 
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pered with moderation; and that 
they will settle into the respecta. 
ble character of rational Chris. 
trans.’’—The pages of this work 
attest the preacher’s sagacity. 

Other obstacles to the spread of 
true religion are particularized— 
in the spirit of indifference; in 
slothfulness, timidity and sel. 
fishness. ‘The following observa. 
tion, found in this part of the ser. 
mon, is admirable: “ In accom 
plishing schemes of reformation, 
discretion should be employed to 
regulate, not to restrain, the opee 
rations of courage.” 

‘Lhe reader's heart will kindle 
into delight at the preacher’s vivid 
picture of Christian ministers sus- 
taining the character of refurmers, 
“Tt is only from those who ‘save 
established their principles on the 
firm basis of free taquiry. who 
are duly sensible of the importance 
of knowledge, particularly moral 
and religious, to the happiness of 
mankind—and who at the same 
time possess inflexible integrity, @ 
bold and enterprising temper, and 
an invincible independence of sple 
rt, from whom great attempts in 
the work of reformation are to be 
expected. Such men, instead of 
timedly keeping out uf the way of 
danger by insisting wholly on ge- 
neral truths, or on a nearer ape 
proach to the ground of contro. 
versy, making a cowardly retreat 
behind a set of phrases of doubtful 
meaning, will avow and support, 
with all plainness and frankness, 
whatever they judge to be impor- 
tant and seasonable truths. They 


well not think it sufficient that they 
barely teach no error, but will 
esteem it their duty to assist theif 
hearers in searching after truth, 
and establishing rational principles 


Having 


of religion and morals. 























dared to conceive the great idea of 


reformation, they will dare to at- 
tempt the execuuon. Fortified in 
the consciousness of their upright 
and benevolent intentions, they are 
prepared to receive with equal in- 


difference, the cautious advice of 


the timid, the ridicule of the licen- 
tious, the scorn of the vulgar, the 
indignation of bigots, and the per- 
secution oftyrants. Iftheyshould 
have the mistortune to be anathe. 
matized as heretics, for the very 
virtues for which many an ortho- 
dox martyr has been canonized, 
they will console themselves with 


the reflexion, that the censures of 
men cannot destroy the merit: of 


their character, and with the hope 
that the good seed which they have 
sown with so much labour and 
hazard, will not perish in the 
ground.”’ 

This animating representation 
of the duty of ministers, is fol- 
lowed by a forcible appeal to the 
laity -—~** While ministers of reli- 
gion thus strenuously exert them- 
selves for the propagation of truth 
and religion in the world, let wise 
and good men of every class unite 
to atlord them their hearty coun. 
tenance and steady = support. 
Shaking off that lethargic spirit of 
indifference to the progress of 
knowledge, virtue and happiness, 
which is the natural offspring of 
an uncultivated understanding and 
a selfish temper; alike disdaining, 
tamely to submit their judgment to 
the authority of ecclesiastic guides, 
or blindly to follow the track 
marked out by their ancestors ; 
and boldly daring, under the die 
rection of reason, to advance, even 
by untrodden paths, into the ree 
gions of new opinions, and to draw 
aside the veal of mystical sanctity, 


which prejudice has spread over 
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long established errors ; let them 
pursue their researches after truth 
with an ardent, liberal and cou. 
rageous spirit, On doubtful ques- 
tions let them suspend their judy. 
ment, ull they have passed, by 
the slow gradations of patient 
thinking, from uncertainty to rae 
tonal conviction: and let them 
submit without hesitation to the 
authority of reason, wherever her 
decisions can be clearly ascertain. 
ed, even though they should be 
obliged to surrender some of their 
favourite opinions, and to suffer 
the odium of epprobrious appellas 
tions. Let not any mid appre. 
hension of the danger of innova. 
tion—let not aspiritot indifference 
under the specious disguise of 
moderation, induce them to prac. 
tise themselves, or to expect from 
their ministers, a quict acquies. 
cence in prevailing prejudices and 
errors, which they judge to be 
injurious to the interests of virtue 
and region. In full confidence 
that ¢ruth and happiness can never 
be at variance, let them be always 
ready toallow, as well as to take, 
an unlimited latitude in argument, 
and give every possible encourage- 
ment to free inquiry.” 

The exhortation is then applied 
parucularly to Protestant dissent. 
ing congregations; and the dis. 
course thus concludes, maintain- 
ing to the last its title to be pro- 
nounced one of the best sermons 
in the English tongue:—** Finally, 
let both ministers and people hear. 
tily unite their endeavours to re. 
store the original purity and sim- 
plicity of Christian doctrine, and 
to rescue Christian worship from 
every incumbrance or disgrace, 
which priestcraft or fanaticism has 
brought upon it: always remem- 
bering that it is more consistent 
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with the true spirit of Christianity, 
the great vuthor of whieh was, in 
the m« st respect ble sense of the 
appellation, a reforiner, to be 
ever ready to encourage and proe 
mote improvements in religious 
Opinions and praciices, than to be 
rigidly tenacious of ancient tenets 
and forms, mer ly because they 
are such: and that (10 the words 
ota good write! ‘Itisan honest, 
impartial, and unprejudiced tree- 
dom of thinking and discoursing 
upon all subjects whaiever, cone 
ducted with LUMEN, decency 
and information, which ought to 
distinguish the religion ot a Chris- 
tian from thatet all the world be. 
sides.’ In this manner it may be 
hoped that the frends of truth, 
virtue and religion will unite to 
carry forwards the good work of 
reformation. Nor shall it be 
doubted, that their united efforts 
will produce the most glorious and 
happy eflects. Yes, I will foretel 
(and may it please the great Lord 
of Nature to fulfil the prediction), 
that the cloud which was once 
*no bigger than a man’s hand,’ 
shall at length spread over the 
whole heavens, and water every 
region of the earth with the dews 
ot heavenly wisdom; that truth 
shall at last triumph over error, 
charity over persecution, and re- 
ligion and virtue over prophane. 
ness and immorality ; that all the 
nations of the world, subjected to 
the laws of truth and nghteous. 
ness, shall become the spiritual 
kingdom of God; and that the 
whole earth shall be one holy tem. 
ple consecrated unto the Lord, 
Amen,”’ 





® See Squire's Indifference f, cat 
Tacacusable, § 2. sien 


Eatract jruv a Theological Cor. 
respondence, 
SIR, 

‘The following extract from « 
correspondence betwecn a lady 
and a doctor in divinity of the 
church of England, seems to me 
to deserve a place in your excel. 
lent Repository, and may serve as 
ao answer to all persons who wish 
to recommend defences of the un 
and anticseriptural word used by 
the sectarians of Rome, England, 
and Scotland, in their addresses to 
the Divinity. 

‘* | feel myself much bonoured 
by your referring me to so valua. 
bie a work, as there 1s DO ques- 
tion in my mind of your's being; 
but [musi be allowed to deciine 
the reference. Till [ find the 
word Trinity in the Bible, 1 isa 
matter of indifierence to me what 
any person explains the word te 
mean. Its theory formed no part 
of the system of religion which my 
lord and master Christ taught me, 
and what any person in after ages 
ingeniously but fancifully may 
choose to suppose that he compre. 
hends its explanation to be, can 
be of no authority or importance 
to me.”’ 

An ingenious writer has lately, 
I perceive, observed the impro- 
propriety of using the word ‘Trinity 
when an English word may be so 
much better substituted for it, and 
isa true translation of the word 
Trinitas, namely Threeness ; and 
hence he recommends the follow- 
ing reading. ‘* O holy, blessed, 
and glorious Threeness, three per- 
sons and one God.” ‘Threenes# 
in Oneness is certainly more intel- 
ligible to an Englishman than 
Trinity in Unity. I remain, 51; 
your constant reader, 

ACHOUDA. 








‘© Nolo Eptscopart.”’ 
SIR, 

Asa farther illustration of Nolo 
Episcopari, I would refer your 
correspondent who made inquiry 
respecting it, to a passage in 
Chandler’s Life of Bishop Wayn- 
flete, as quoted in a late number 
of the Monthly Review.—** The 
sub-prior and another monk were 
deputed to wait on Waynflete at 
Eton college, with the news of 
his election. [rom sincere reluc. 
tance, or a decent compliance 
with the fashion of the times, he 
protested often and with tears, 
and could not be prevailed on to 
undertake the office to which he 
was called, until they found him, 
about sun.set, in the church of 
St. Mary, when he consented, 
saying, He would no longer re- 
sist the divine will.’ Ss. P. 


Epitaph. 
SIR, Oct. 1, 1811. 

The following epitaph appears 
worthy to be known beyond the 
circulation of the curious book to 
Which it is annexed. It was pub- 
lished in 1807, by Mr. Johnes, 
ina dedication of ** The Travels 
of Bertrandon de la Brocquire,” 
to the memory of his sister; Mrs. 
Hanbury Williams, who died in 
1806. Mr. J. attributes this 
epitaph on his sister to his friend, 
the Rev. Mr. Shepherd, of Gate- 
acre. May I be allowed, with. 
oul offence, to regret that the 
very ingenious author, a Christian 
teacher, not unworthy of the 
name, should have been here con- 
tented without advancing a step 
beyond the pulvis et umbra sumus 
ofa Pagan poet. Such omissions 
have been too common among us 
rational Christians, and thus we 
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have suffered our good to be evil 
spoken of. 


VERBUM SAT. 
Epitaph on Mrs. H. Williams, 


Stranger, or friend! with silent steps 
and slow, 

Who wanderest pensive thro’ this hal- 
low'd gloom, 

Muse on the fleeting date of bliss below, 

And mark, with reverence duc, Eliza's 
tomb. 


For ‘tis not pride that rears this sculp- 
tur'd stone, 

To spread the honours of heraldic fame; 

Here love connultal pours the plaintive 
moan, 

And dews, with bitter tears, Eliza's 
name. 


Here sad remembrance fondly loves to 
dwell, 

And wrings with woe a widow’d hus- 
band's breast, 

While aye she points to the dark narrow 
cell, 

Where the cold ashes of Eliza rest. 


Stranger, or friend! hast thou a part- 
ner dear ? 

Go, press her closer to thy aching heart : 

With silent wing the moment hastens 
near, 

The dreadful moment, when ye too 
must part! 


Calvinistic Doctrine of Atone- 
ment. 
SIR, May 5, 1812. 

Your ** Old Correspondent,”’ 
in p, 230, of the present vol, ap. 
pears to have been satisfied with 
his stage coach repartee, more 
than, in justice, he ought to have 
been, I have heard many Cal. 
vinistic sermons, and have read 
not a few of the writings, both 
abstruse and popular, of that 
description of Christians; but I 
have never met with any expres. 
sion of sentiment, even atnong 
the wildest and least judicious of 
them which would justify the 
interpretation put by your corres- 
pondent on their doctrine of par. 
don of sin through @ meritertous 
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atonement. There may be some 
daring Antinomians, who are ig. 
nurant and vicious enough to rea. 
son in the manner which he justly 
reprobates ; but it is suthciently 
known that all the proper Calvin. 
ists disavow the sentiments, the 
spirit, and the practice, of such 
Persons. 

I am not explaining, or ad- 
ducing evidence for, the doctrine 
in question: my only object is to 
plea for a fair and equitable con- 
struction of it. Whether it be 
held as stated by such authors as 
Tomkins, Ritehie, Price, Fuller 
and Magee, or in the high and 
(in my bumble apprehension) un- 
tenable sense of Gill and Brine, 
orinm any intermediate method of 
explication, —- all dispassionate 
men mustadimit, that the believers 
of the doctrine of Atonement unt. 


formly maintain it as @ scheme of 


reclibude and mercy, tu secure in- 
valaic the hunourof the Divine Per. 
fed frons, and to r store sinful mMeR 
fo uotiness and felicity. Does 
not the ** Old Correspondent” 
know that, according to Calvinists 
and (hose whe, in this point, near. 
ly comeide with them, faith in 
Christ ts the condition sine qua 
non of pardon; and that no faith 
is held to be efficacious but that 
which operates in the production 
and preservation of righteousness 
and holiness, sincere, universal, 
and constant? = Is it not a com. 
mon topic in their sermons and 
practical writings, that, should a 
Man reason @s your correspondent 
represents them to reason, it would 
indicate a state of mind destruc- 
tive of any rational hope that he 
Was @ pardoned and happy cha. 
racter ? 

If it is not trespassing too much 
oa your pages, | beg permission to 


adduce, as no slight evidence of 
what I have advanced, a passage 
from a very respectable and able 
work r cently published, Dr. Wil- 
liams’s Defence of Modern Calvin. 
isin. - 

* We also maintain, that a true 
and lively faith is productive of 
good works, as a good tree bring. 
eth forth good fruit; and that its 
character may be best known to 
us by its effects; but surely, as 
a cause is distinct from its effects, 
as a good tree diflers trom its truits, 
and a principle in the mind trom 
its Operations, 80 a good faith isa 
different thing from good works, 
and therefore should neither be 
identified nor confounded. But 
though Calvinists avoid this, they 
are in the constant habit of in. 
sisting, that a fruitless faith is not 
saving. They urge the importance 
of good works ou several accounts}; 
1Or they know that God requires 
universal obedience — that they 
are well pleasing to God—that 
Chrisuans are justified and renew. 
ed, in order that they may walk 
in them unto all pleasing—that 
they are profitable unto mea— 
that Christ isthe author of eternal 
salvation to them that obey hin— 
and that they are bound, in duty 
and in gratitude, to observe all 
things whatsoever Christ has com. 
manded, ‘They reprobate with 
warmth a dead faith, and incul- 
cate with carnestness ¢ charity and 
all other virtues and good deeds,’ as 
indispensable towards forming the 
Christian character. 

“They are taught by experience, 
as well as by scripture, that except 
they abide in Christ by faith, 
they cannot glorify God by bring- 
ing forth much fruit; yea, that 
they ‘can do nothing,’-—nothing 
that deserves the name of Chris 











































fian obedience, or acceptable ser- 
vice. They know that * without 
faith, it 1s impossible to please 
God,’ as well as that the faith 
which is dead and not, productive 
of holy obedience is unavailable 
both for salvation hereafter and for 
justification in this life. Calvinists 
are persuaded that we should be 
careful and strenuous to maintain 
good works, and to discharge all 
personal and relative duties; that 
no sin should have dominion over 
us, and that we should have no fel. 
lowship with the unfruitful works 
of darkness, but rather reprove 
them. They seck for glory, and 
honour, and immortality, by pa- 
tient continuance in well-doing.’”’ 
pp- 109—11] 1. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours respectfully, 
VICINUS. 





Calvinistic Doctrine of Atonement. 
London, May 9, 1812. 
STR, 

Every friend to civil and religi- 
ous liberty, must acquiesce in the 
general sentiment in favour of that 
important measure,—the emanci- 
pation of the Catholics; and it 
will consequently give them plea- 
sure to perceive the numerous ad- 
vocates that have come forward in 
behalf of that injured class of the 
community, by means of the press. 
The thanks of all liberal-minded 
persons are due to you, sir, for the 
many excellent pieces with which 
you have favoured the public, from 
time to time; and it is to be 
hoped, that at no distant period, 
your endeavours, in common with 
the other supporters of religious 
liberty, will be crowned with suc. 
cess. 

_ But, however every attempt of 
individuals, by fair argument, to 
promote such a cause is to be ap. 
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plauded, any effort to strengthen 
It by abuse is to be condemned; 
and I cannot avoid suspecting 
that your ** Old Correspondent”’ 
has chosen this subject, not for the 
purpose of vindicating the rights 
of the Catholics, but to cast an 
odium upon another sect of christ. 
ians— the Calvinists, by misrepree 
senting their doctrinal sentiments. 

In reply to an objection, made 
by a gentleman in the “ stage 
coach,” to the Catholics being fully 
tolerated, on the ground that their 
priests had the power to absolve 
them from their oaths, your * Old 
Correspondent” remarked, ** There 
are other professors of christianity 
more dangerous to socicty than 
the Catholics, taking the matter 
up on your own ground; [ mean 
those who maintain that whatever 
crimes they commit, they have 
only to confess them, and to be- 
lieve that another person was pus 
nished in their stead, and by his 
righteousness they are made pere 
fectly righteous, and are perfectly 
safe: God will behold no unrighe 
tcousness in them,” &c. 

On perusing this passage, I con. 
fess, sir, my Curiosity was raised to 
know what class of ** professors of 
christianity” your correspondent 
alluded to; I had not the most 
distant idea that the Calvinists 
were the ** mark aimed at.” My 
indignation was roused against 
these, as I imagined, new “‘ pros 
fessors,” which your * Old Core 
respondent”? had exposed. But 
this was soon changed to another 
sentiment, when I arrived at the 
conclusion of the article, where 
your correspondent avows that the 
theological creed of the gentleman 
beforementioned, was the “‘ mark,” 
at which he had * aimed” this 
mighty “ stroke.’ This gentle- 
man, he had previously informed 
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us was a Calvinist; and conse. 
quently the whole body of that 
sect was included in at. 

j oendeavour, therefore, to resist 
a wrong impression which may 
possibly be made on some of your 
readers, respecting the religious 
creed of so largea pertion ot pro. 
te ssipy christians, I be M4 leave to ob- 
serve, that the account, as given 
of it by your ** Old C rrespone 
dent,”’ in his ** stage.coach cone 
The Calvi. 
of ** maint in thai whate 


-) 


versation,” is false. 
nists a 
ever crimesthey commit, they have 
0? to Cont ss them, a d believe 
that another person was punished 
tead, and that by his 
richteousness the y are made per- 
fectly righteous, and are periectly 
fe,’ "The Yau, Gt d, consider 
ther own righteousness of so little 
account, that they cannot depend 
Upon itior ¢ veriasung felic ity ; and 
heretore apply to the ** fountain 


open forsin and uncleanness,”’ and 


depend Ups 1 the 9) hteousness ot 
$* Iiim = who was made sin. tor” 


, if a 
them, °** who knew no Sin, that 


they ** 3 the the nmehtcousness 


ot God in hin but at the same 
time, they are of opimon that re. 
pentance and an abhorrence Of Sin, 
are as absolutely necessary to sal- 
vation as fartaAs: and those who 
abhor sin, [should apprehend, are 
not ** dangerous to soc iety.” 

Your ** Old Correspondent,” 
mav, perhaps, consider himself as 
possessed oteve ry ¥ irtue in its high- 
est de gree ; though some, from the 
specimen here given, may not have 
a very exalted idea of his candour 
or veracity. He may feel consci. 
ous of superior worth and excel. 
lence, and may place his trust in 
his own righteousness. T envy him 
not his security: I would rather 
mine should be placed on a firmer 





foundation, even onthe rock Chriss, 
| entire ly concur with your Cor. 
respondent, as to the fuulity of 
the objection against the Catholics 
before-mentioned 5 but surely the 
Catholic cause can be defended 
without having recourse to misre- 
presentation and talsehood. 
. I remain, Sir, 
Your constant Reader, 
A CALVINIST, 





Bark Money. 
SIR, 

Though your pages are dedica. 
ted to much more important con- 
cerns, than the financial arranges 
ments ol a kingdom, yet as the 
nature of paper-money is, by the 
circumstances of the times, forced 
Upon every man’s Consideration, 
the following document relative to 
it may deserve attention. The 
middle bark of the mulberry tree 
served the purpose of paper in Eng. 
land, but the difference between 
the two systems consisted in this, 
that the government of the country 
in the East, derived all the advan. 
tage of lis barkemoney, wherea 
in our country the profits, and 
immense they are, are enjoyed by 
the proprietors of the Bank, and 
the bankers of country towns, by 
whom the paper money is issued. 
Should any of your readers happen 
to be in possession of any farther 
information respecting this bark- 
money, namely, as to the mode 
of its fabrication, the preventives 
from forgery, its gradual effects 
on the kingdom, and its present 
state; I shall be obliged to them 
to communicate it, through your 
Repository, or inform me trom 
what quarter | may derive it. 

1 remain 
Your constant reader, 


PHILO.CHRYSUS, 














Extract from the Voyages and 
Travels of Marco Polo, page 
135. In Pinkerton’s Collection 
of Voyages. 

“¢ The m ney of the great Khan, 
js not made ol oold or silver, or 
other metal, but they tuke the 
middle bark from the mulberry 
tree, and this they make firm and 
cut mto divers round piece s, Great 
and little, and imprint the king's 
mark thereon 2 Of this paper-mo- 
ney therefore the Emperor causeth 
an huee mass to be made, in the 
city of Cambalu, which sufficeth 
for the whole « IMPITe, and no man 
under pain of death, may coin any 
other or spend any other money, 
or refuse it in all his kingdoms and 
countries, nor any coming from 
another kingdom, dare spend any 
other money in the empire of the 
great Kban. 

* Hence it follows that merchants 
after coming from remote coun. 
tries unto the city of Cambalu, 
bring with them gold, silver, pearl, 
and precious stones, and receive 
the king’s money fer them; and 
because this money Is not received 
in their country, they change it 
again in the Empire of the great 
Khan, for merchandise, which they 
carry away with them. He also 
payeth stipends to his officers and 
army, in the above mentioned 
money ; and lastly, whatever thing 
he needs in his court, he buyeth 
with this money. Wherefore there 
is not a king to be found in the 
world who exceedeth him in trea. 
sure, not expended on the mint as 
elsewhere.” 

Sketch of English Protestant 
Persecution, Letter III. 
SiR, April 29, 1812. 

Since [ sent you my last letter 
Ihave procureda sight of the latin 
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work by Fox, mentioned page 


220; in the valuable library of 


Dr. Williams. It is in one folio 
volume. ‘Toe following is an exe 
act copy of the ttle page, which 
may be acceptable to some of your 
readers, 

Rerum in Ecclesia gestarum, 
que post remaset periculosis his tems 
poribus evenerunt, maxinarum que 
per Europam persecutionum, ae 
sanctorum Dei Martyrum, crlerde 
rumqgue rerwn st que insignioris 
exemple sint, digesti per Regna 
& nationes Commentara. Pars Prie 
ma. Jn qua primum de rebus per 
Anglam et Scotiam gestis, atque 
in promis de horrenda, sub Maria 
nuper Regina, perseculione, narrde 
tiv continetur. Autore Joanne 
oxo duglo, Bailem. 1559 Itap. 
pears from Fox’s Lite in Biog. Brit. 
(iil. 2022) that the Ist Look of his 
Commentaru was published at 
Strasburgh in 8vo. in 1554, while 
the author was an exile during the 
persecution under Mary. From 
the folio volume I quote the Ist 
page, of which I gave Mr. Peirce’s 
very correct translation (P.220), 
Quod ne fecisset, sunt qui putant 
episcopos ultimum et supplictum 
molituros. Nam ita audivi a fas 
mulo ipstus, Ducem Suffolcia clam 
Hoperum,qui eorum conatusnon ig- 
norabat, pramonuisse. The Duke 
of Suffolk was likely enough to be 
well informed, being uncle ‘to the 
king, by his marriage to Mary, the 
sister of Henry, and Queen Dow. 
ager of France. Fox alte:wards 


refers to [Edward's protection of 


Hooper, against the bishop, in 
ihe following terms, Eum nec regis 
woluntas nec caus® equitas tuert 


possit. There is also preserved, the 


authority given to Ridley by the 
King in council to consecrate 
Hooper, without incurring a Pree 
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munire, should he ** omit and let 
pass Certain rites and ceremonies 
ffensive to his conscience.” (Rid. 
ley’s Life, p. 312.) [in justice 
to the memory of Ridley, w ho ap- 
peared prominent in this persecu. 
tion of Hooper, it should be men- 
tioned that they afterwards became 
intimate friends as hinted by Fox, 
before they were united by the sut- 
ferings of martyrdom. ‘The au- 
thor of Ridley’s Life (1763,) quotes 
the following passage from his let. 
ters to Houper, when they were 
both in prison. ‘* My dear Bro. 
ther, | understand by your works 
that we thoroughly agree, and 
wholly consent together, in those 
things which are the grounds and 
substantial points of our religion, 
howsoever in time past, in smaller 
matters and circumstances of reli. 
gion, your wisdom and my simpli. 
city made us to think differently.” 
(p. 324). At page 220, I ven. 
tured to desenbe the Kesormers, 
as wanting nothing but a safe op. 
portunity to burn popish ido/a. 
tors as well as idols. As this is 
a Aard saying lor Prot stants, 
even now, to Acar, I beg leave 
to sustain my opinion, with a 
passage which I have since met 
with in Bale’s account of Lord 
Cobham, first published 1544, of 
which I have a reprint in 1729. 
At the conclusyon (P. 109) he com. 
pliments ** Kynge Henrye the 
VIII. now lyvyng,’”’ who * after 
the most godlye example of Kyng 
Josias, vysyted the temples of his 
realme,” and “ utterlye, amonge 
other, destroyed the synnefull 
Shryne of Becket.” Bale adds, 
** If he had upon that and soche 
other abhomynable shrynes brent 
those ydolatrouse prestes, which 
were, (and are yet,) theyr chefe 
maynteners, he had fulfylled that 


godlye history e throuchout. But 
that which was not than perfourm. 
ed in hope of theyr amendement, 
maye by chaunce lyght upon them 
heralter, whan no gentyil Warnynge 
will seme to be regarded,”? 

This priest of the reformation, 
who had been a protege ot Lord 
Cromwell, on whose fall he retired 
into the Low Countries, appears to 
anticipate a Hecatomb, it 1 may 
be allowed the expression, of po- 
pish victims, as a burnt-offering to 
protestant ascendancy, on the ac- 
cession of Edward. By those who 
really governed, in the name of 
that Prince, Bale was recalled, 
beneficed in England, and at length 
made Bishop of Ossery in lreland; 
where, according to Dr. Leland, 
the historian, he became ‘* a vio. 
lent and acrimonious impugner of 
popery.” The advancement of 
such an avowed fierce polemic, 
shews what the paptsts would pro- 
hably have suffered from protes. 
tant persecutors, bad ume and op. 
portunity matured their purpose. 

And now, before I return to the 
sufferers under the commission, an 
account of which concluded my 
last letter, I shall mention some 
earlier instances of protestant per- 
secution, which then escaped my 
nouce,. 

During the first year of Ed- 
ward’s reign, there appear to have 
been expectations of Gardiner’s 
eventual conformity to the new 
faith, which had been established 
by a new Head of the church. He 
was now joined with Ridley, in @ 
protestant crusade against the Ana- 
baptists. Strype is my authority 
for this rather curious fact, in his 
Eccles. Mem. (ii. 68,) where he 
observes, at the end of the year 
1547, ** At this time Gardiner 
and Ridley, were appointed to deal 
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with two Anabaptists of Kent.— 
So at the same time that Ridley 
exhorted Gardiner to receive the 
true doctrine of justification, a- 
gainst which he was very refrac. 
tory, he prayed bim to be very 
diligent in confounding the Ana- 
baptists in his diocese ; and that he 
would be steady in the defence 
of the sacrament against them.” 
Thus Pilate and Ilcrod were made 
friends, that Jesus might be eflec- 
tually persecuted. This coalition 
of papist and protestant, was surely 


nothing better than an union of 
guides, alike blind to the rights of 


conscience and the requirements 
of religion. ‘These scrupulous, and 
probably conscientiouschurchmen, 
could warmly differ, in expound- 
ing a conundrum of the schools, 
and yet cordially agree to perse- 
cute—strain out agnat and swal. 
low a camel ; violate mercy, one of 
the weightier matters of the law, 
and yet pay tithe of mint and an. 
ise and cuenmin. 

The Anabaptists who were thus 
subjected to the ecclesiastical cen- 
sures of Gardiner and Ridley, ap- 
pear to have professed more rae 
tonal and truly scriptural views 
of that religious usage, unhappily 
entitled the sacrament, than even 
the latter prelate entertained. Rud. 
ley had, in 1544, been converted 
from a belief in transubstantiation, 
chiefly by meeting with ** the Book 
of Bertram, or Ratramnus, priest 
and monk of Corbey, concerning 
the body and blood of the Lord ;” 
Written in latin, about 840, a trans- 
lation of which, by Ridley, or un- 
der his direction, was printed in 
1549. Thus, as Strype remarks, 
t« . 7 
- though Ridley were not for that 
8fOss Corporal presence in the sa- 
Cfament, yet he approved of treat~ 
ing that holy mystery with all de« 


votion and honour, and affirmed 
that in it there was truly and verily 
the body and blood of Christ, effec. 
tually by grace and spirit.” Rid. 
ley’s biographer, the Rev. Glocese 
ter Ridley, even writing so lately 
as 1703, commends the bishop 
(P. 064,) for having ‘* always be. 
lieved and maintained a real pree 
sence by grace to faith, and nota 
mere figure only: although there 
were some English fanaticks, such 
as John Webb, George Roper, and 
Gregory Paske, who believed that 
the sacrament was only a bare sign 
of Christ?s body, and nothing more 
than a remembrance of it ;"? the 
very doctrine maintained with great 
ability, but I know not with what 
consistency, by a late successor of 
Ridley’s colleague, in the see of 
Winchester. I refer to Bishop 
Hoadley’s Plain Account of the Nas 
ture and Design of the Lord's Sup. 
per. It will here be not uninter. 
esting to add, that these three En. 
glish fanatics, as to whom bigotry 
and superstition may still account 
their dives madness, and their end 
without honour, alter escaping the 
fire of protestant persecution, were 
burned together at Canterbury, in 
the reign of Mary. Clarke, in his 
Martyrelogie, (P. 159,) having 
menuoned the burning of Ridley 
and Latimer, in 15553 suys, 
‘© About the same time, JoAn 
Webb, was brought before the 
Bishop of Dover, Doctor Harps- 
field, and some others, where such 
common articles were objected to 
him as against others, to which he 
answered, that he did believe that 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, was left in commemora. 
tion of his death, and not that it 
was transubstantiated into his bos 
dy. After which he, with George 
Roper and Gregory Paske and 
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two other godly men, were a}| 
brought torth together; who all 
constantly adhering to the truth, 
were Conden l, and carried to 
to the place of Wicir mMarlyraom. 
By the way they said divers psalms. 
Koper, atthe stake, putting off his 
gown, fetched a creat lap. And 
sO they all three were Cobusuine dd inh 
the flames, at Cantu rbury, abiding 
their torments most petal ntly, and 
rejoicing that they were counted 
worthy to suffer tor Chiisv’s gospel 
sake.” 

These were probably Anabap- 
tists, and two of them might be 
th sc with whom Crardimer and 
Ridkey were appointed to deal, in 
1547. ‘here was, about the same 
time, one Robert Cook, expressly 
called an Anabaptist, by Strype, 
who ** denied orginal sin, and con. 


cerning the Lord’s Supper dis- 


a“ 


persed divers odd things,” by 


which he ** created trouble to 
Parkhurst and Coverdale.”’ 

By the assistance of the same 
tndustrious enquirer, Strype, I find 
ihat in the next year, 1548, an at- 
tempt was made to engage the 
growing mind of the young king, 
now eleven years of age, on the 
side of persecution. ‘ William 
Thomas, Esq. (afterwards execu. 
ted tor treason in the reign of 
Mary)” drew up for thespecial use 
of Edward, a large collection of 
thoughts, on civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal government, entitled “* Ques. 
Hons of State Policy.’’ Of these, 
the following is the tenth. “ Whe. 
ther religion, beside the honour of 
God, be not also the greatest stay 
of civil order, and whether the 
unity thereof be not to be preserved 
with the sword and riyour ?” (Id, 
Hu. 101.) This useful hint was 
soon followed by a proclamation 
set forth, most consistently by a 


né Persecution. Letter ITT. 


protestant council, who, as Luther 
said of himself, should be always 
learners, ** to put an end to all} 
controversies In religion.” 

We presently find a goodly com. 
pany of Protestant persecutors, 
among whom were Cranmer, Lati. 
mer and Sir Thomas Smith, sit. 
ting injudement, April 27, 1548 
‘in the chapel of the blessed Mary 
in St. Paul’s,” upon one John 
Champnies, of Stratiord on the 
Bow, in the county of Middlesex, 
Thisclergyman appears, by Strype's 
narrauion of his opinions, to bave 
refined upon the doctrines of 
£race, as the harsh and exclusive 
doginas of Calvin are improperly 
called, ull he published a book in 
favour of the system called Anti. 
nomian. He was, however, now 
brought ** utterly to abjure the 
suid errors, and all other heresies, 
fulse doctrines, and damned opi- 
MWOons cortained in his book, and 
all other Anabaptists’ errors, and 
alt other heresies in eeneral, cone- 
trary to the faith of Christ.” 
Jortin has remarked (Eccl. Hist. 
Pret.), as quoted by Wake. 
field (Mem. 1. 123), “ Men 
will compel others, not to think 
with them, for that is impossible, 
but ¢o say they do, upon which 
they obtain full leave not to think 
or reason at all ; and this is called 
Unity.” 

With such waz/y, persecutors of 
every age and description have 
been obliged to be content, though 
no doubt, they have often regretted 
the imperfection of “* human laws.” 
thet, as Young well expresses it, 
they cannot ‘** take vengeance on 
the mind.’? Cranmer and his as- 
sociates accepted the submissio! 
of their prisoner, imposing the tol- 
lowing sentence, First, a prohi- 
bition to preach these error. 








Secondarily, that the said Champ- 
nees with “all speed convenient, 
and with all his diligence, procure 
as many of his books as are past 
forth in his name, to be called in 
again and utterly destroyed, as 
much as in himshalllie.” Next 
appears their Christian method of 


restoring a brother in the sptrit of 


meekness. ‘Thirdly, that the 
said Champnees, on Sunday next, 
shall attend at Paul’s cross upon 
the preacher, all the time of the 
sermon, and there penitently stand 
before the preacher aforesaid with 
a faggot on his shoulder.’” (Con. 
cil. Mag. Brit. iv. 39). 

We are now arrived again at the 
year 1549, whicre I find contem- 
porary with the commission for 
Protestant persecution, a session 
of Parliament ending with * an 
act of grace and general pardon,” 
excepung who said ** that 
inijants were not to be bapuzed, 
and if they were baptized, that 
they ought to be rebaptized when 
they come to lawful age—that 
Christ took no bodily sutstance of 
our blessed lady.”? Strype, from 
whom I quote this passage (Lc. 
Mem. ii. 189) adds,  ** Those 
who held these tenets were those 
called Ani ibaptists, whe reof seve- 
ral were now in prison,” 

These prisoners must have been 
confined to await the sentence of 
the so often mentioned commission. 
The names and stories of very few 
of them have been preserved, though 
they were prebably numerous. 
For the well-known passage of 
Johnson onwar may, with aslight 
alteration of terms, be applied to 
persecution, ** Of the thousands 
and tens of thousands that perish- 
ed, a very small part ever felt the 
Stroke of an executioner. The 
rest languished in dungeons, amidst 
VOL, Vil. 2k 
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damps and putrefaction; pale, 
torpid, spiritless and helpless; 
and were at last whelmed in pits, 
without notice and without re. 
membrance. Yet from a very 
unfeeling passage in Latimer’s 4th 
sermon, preached before King Ed. 
ward Vi. it may be inferred that 
even the executions were not few. 
licsays, ** the Anabaptists that 
were burnt here, in many towns 
in England, as I heard of credible 
men, | saw them not myself, went 
to their death, we will say, 
without any fear in the world, 
cheerfully. Well, let them go.” 
Latimer then compares them to 
** anotherkind of poisoned heretics, 
called Donatists,”? who ‘* went to 
their execution, as though they 
should have gone to some jolly re. 
creation or banquet, to some belly 
cheer, or to a play.” Latimer’s 
Sermons, 1758, il. 140, 

‘The records preserved of prose. 
cutions and sentences under this 
commission are, however, very 
scanty, yet considering the ime 
pending fate of the principal com- 
missioners themselves, and their 
zeal for God, though not accord. 
ing to knowledge, we may consi- 
der them as strikingly exhibiting, 
according to Shakespeare, 


as 


Mar! proud man, 

Drest in a little brief authority ; 
Most ignorant of what he's most assured. 

I have pursued a more circuite 
ous course than I expected, and 
must again propose in another 
letter to conclude the sketch of 
Protestant persecution in England 
during the reign of Edward. 

R. G.S. 





Unitarians im Transylvania, 
SIR, 
1 lament that the inquiries of 
Senex (p. $2) have not called forth 
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ome account of Lhe Uni aiabs in 
brautisyesania , (hous | COntess j 
Lis HOT Sa sed j the sileuce Ol 
yu Curre hidents 5 tor where 
' ibibo is KoOWn there sp thing 


| suspect thal the author 
@i °° 1 tae he bporn us World cis; lave 
od.’’ was laimaselh aw quamied with 
P rol gO! Marke *s book Oily al 
second hand, and even that is 
higher authority for a quotauon, 
than t tear most of our seclugra. 
phers ate able bo produce, 
Ju Marty's New Review tor the 
year 17383 Vol, i\ . pp. 477), l 
i nd a baef account of the tollow. 
lig work ‘*‘Liansilvania, sive 
macnus DPransiivanne principatus 
olhim Dacta Meaiterrunea aictus, 
oro: bonaduMm satis Cognitus. Nune 
niulufarmi ac strictim ilustratus, 
Auctot Josepho Lx nhkO, lL ransil- 
» &e. Lom. 2. 8vo. 


’? 


V Ho-O1 ul 
Vindob nw, 1778. 

© ‘The account of Unitarians,”’ 
says Maty, ** takes up irem p. 
21s top. 229 of vol.2. We have 
here a short abridgment of their 
history, their conlession of faith, 
atid there church vovernment, li 
the yeal 1770, their nunibers 
were 28,007, and their churches 
TN Beg 

his assessment gives upwards 
of 253 persons to a congregation ; 
according to which rate, Professor 
Markos represents them as up- 
wards of 40,000 in number in 
1737—an increase of more than 
31,000 tn eleven years. 

** There as a supplement to the 
work,” adds Maty, * which con. 
tains some curious things about 
the Unitanans, particularly with 
respect to their coming into Tran. 
sylvama, taken from a manuscript 
tract, 1 tithe a, Netanda guedam 
de fr@tribus ¢ Polunia exrultbus.”’ 

If this work could be procured, 


Mr. Matthews on the new Unitarian Academy, 


perhaps a translation of it, or at 
least of the substance of the intore 
mation relating to Unitarians, 
would be acceptable on your 
pages. JUVENIS, 
Mr. Matthews on the new Unita- 

yran Academy. 

Bath, April 3, 1812. 

SiR, 

Having read and considered the 
circular letter, containing ‘* The 
Resolutions of the Friends of the 
Luitaran cause, and the plan of 
the new Unitarian Academy,” | 
would beg leave to ofler a few re. 
marks thereon, through the me. 
dium of the Monthly Repository, 
Lhe reasons assigned for attempt- 
ing such an establishment, | pre- 
sume will be generally approved, 
and the object deemed highly 
worthy of encouragement. The 
commencement of the subscription 
Is auspicious. and we may hope 
the result of due endeavours to 
extend it wall be — complete success. 

But the accomplishments, and 
the public benctit, may not be 
so speedy in their arrival as we 
could wish, In the mean lime, 
it concerns the friends of the Uni- 
tarlan Cause, to be domg all they 
can for its advancement, if they 
believe, as | trust they do, that it 
is the reviving, growing cause ol 
primitive Christianity. ‘The scrip. 
tural admenition to believers fore 
merly was, that they should be 
“diligent in business, fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord :’? and 
though some professed believers in 
our days are prone to call in ques- 
tion any good effects of Unitarian 
fervency, or religious exertion, 
yet is this no good reason why us 
advocates should be discouraged, 
or why they should not be zealous 
in promoting the practice of Uni- 























arian worship, as the Lord’s ser- 
vice. ‘The particular promotion 
which I now have in vie Wy 1s, in 
situations where Unitarian te- 
lievers have not the aid ofa learn- 
edor regular minister. ‘The cause 
of religious truth may be advanced 


by sincere and sober endeavours, 


whe ‘re the learning of the schools 
is wanting—and indeed tke simple 
dignity of Christian truth 1s such, 
that larce, or fresh supplies of 
human learning are not absolutely 
essential to its best interests. 

From the printed address above 
alluded to, it appears that many 
of the societies, in different places, 
* both of those that have existed 
for a long period, and of those 
that have newly sprung up, have 
been kept together only by the 
occasional services of ministers in 
their neighbourhood, or by the 
zeal and activity of individuals, 
not ministers, among themselves, 
who have officiated in reading the 
scriptures and carrying on Divine 
Worship.” This part of the state. 
ment, I cannot but deem so im- 
portant as to require very particu- 
lar notice. From such examples 
of usefulness, due encouragement 
should be drawn: such auspicious 
beginnings may well be expected 
to become influential and happy. 
Nor can I think that the present 
ministers and superintendants of 
Unitarian aff: airs, in London, could 
be better employed than in pro- 
moting an extension of such reli- 
gious offices, where regular minis. 
ters are not settled. Serious, 
sensible, and benevolent men, of 
the same faith, are not uncommon 
in towus and districts where no 
settled minister resides. ‘To ad- 
monish and excite such brethren 
to the best use of their faculties, 
and religious dispositions, must be 
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a brotherly and Christian work, 
and IT am seriously of opinion it 
would be crowned with abundant 
SUCCEeSS, 

Such has been the consequence 
of free inquiry on religious sub- 
jects for many years,-—such the 
demonstrations of Christian doe- 
trines by a succession of prous an 
learned men, that light has gone 
forth abundantly ; the  secred 
scriptures have become more ex. 
tensively than ever understood, 
and their genuine Import prized, 
Reading and reflectton have pres 
pared the minds of many, throuch. 
out our country, to estimate the 
value of religious truth agid liberty, 
Ecclesiastical and interested SySe 
tems bave been freely appreciated, 
The pomp and splendour of nas 
tional establishments, of spurious 
Christianity, have lost then 
charm. ‘The public mind has 
largely revolted from the darkness 
and imposition of former times, 
and has a strong bias towards ra. 
tional simplicity and scripture 
truth. ‘The large increase of po. 
pulation seems to have been at. 
tended with a *proportionate in- 
crease of knowledge, anda love of 
Christian, not of heentious free. 
dom. ‘This complexion of our 
times is manifest in various ways, 
and espe cially in the secession of 
multitudes from the national 
church. Nor is the anxiety of 
many of the beneficed teachers of 
that church, lest their supremacy 
should be gradually lost, the least 
remarkable proof of the salutary 
effects of free inquiry. In such 
times we have cause to hope that 
* the corruptions of Christianity,” 
in Trinitartan worship especially, 
may be happily lessened, and the 
genuine truth and simplicity of 
primitive Christianity become res 
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deemed. This great and most 
desirable chaoge——this renovation 
ot holy scriptural religion, will, 
doubtless, sooner o1 late I's take 
place, alter a lone and dark night 
ol aposticy. But WMECANS, under 
Providence, must be used: and 
wat means can be supposed more 
suitable than endeavours to bring 
to active usefulness, On an ex- 
tensive s< ale, among the sober and 
well-intormed commonalty, the 
powe rs and en PEICS of the buman 
mind? Among men prepared to 


lav aside the weight and burden of 


ecclesiastical prejudice and do. 
minions, wich neither they, hol 
many of gheir fathers, have been 
able to bear. 

That the national church ws tn 
danger, has oiten been said, and 
echoed by interested churchmen, 
in this country, but never with 
more alarm than now, ‘This ts 
notorious Phe protessed cham- 
pions of the chureh may continue 
to Comphith, but the influencing 
motives are ObVigous: and Colle 
plaint from such men os natural, 
But while sincere Unitarians have 
no particular views of overturning 
any church, merely as such, and 
are purely concerned tor the m. 
terests of truth, and the personal 
mmprovement of them fellowemen, 
they must leave the event to Pro. 
vidence, which works by his own 
instrumental means; and the end 
of his working they are sure will 


' } Y 
be right. lhas is these ground vol 


procedure and of trust. 

With such views, and on such 
principles, I would re commend to 
the Unitarran committee or board, 
im London, the issuing of brother. 
ly admonitions to their fellow. 
professors, in districts throughout 
the country, where stated minis- 
seis are not settled, exhorting 


those of ability to become instru. 
ments mn carrying on Unitarian 
worship, the avowed worship of 
One Eternal God, agreeably to 
the doctrines of his blessed S n, 
our appointed High. Priest, Com- 
mon Lord and Savicur. ‘The 
simplicity of Unitarian principles 
and Worship, requires not the aid 
of robes, lofty pulpits, and splen. 
did houses, as essential in social 
devotion. Where, consistently 
with numbers and means, plain 
and commodious buildings may 
be erect a, they are desirable, and 
will of course by degrees be pre- 
pare d: but where those means are 
wanting, and the number ot bre- 
thien small, a deceit room, or 
partof a building, may be appro- 
priated and licensed for the sacred 
use; Or, In some Instances, a ta- 
mily sitting room may be well cin. 
ployed, for social worship. If 
conveniencies serve, it may be a 
Christian oflice to invite any of the 
neighbours to attend and be wit- 
nesses of the order, and partakers 
ol the benefits, of such serious em. 
ploymenis, ‘To this end the pre- 
vious distribution of small and 
pious Unitarian ¢racts may be 
anexcellent preparative. ‘A plan 
moveable ce sk, purposely COne- 
structed for the use of the officiate 
ing brother should be provided, 
and when used decently covered 5 
suitable seats or chairs may be 
easily had. Letall things be done 
decently and in order, 

The main article of religious 
exercise will ot course be the $0- 
lemn reading of portions of sacred 
scripture, both in the Oldand New 
‘Testaments ; those portions will 
doubtless be preferred which treat 
of social and religious duties, and 
devotional godliness. Other de- 
vouonal books (there being many 





which are rational, pious, and 
well-known) tue Committee may 
advantageously recommend a se. 
: an tine the 


cretion, and expe. 


lection of. 
Scape, a! 
rience of the parties using such 
he!ps, may be! led 

ent to determine then choice, ac. 
them pecuhar circum. 
hardly be neces. 


fou 
. i. 
onas suflici 


cording to 
stances. It can ' 
sarv to add that the most clearand 
, Unitarian 
in 


puree iples oft 


conspicuous 


soicmMn 
faith 
every work that is uscd, whether 
in the department of doctrine, 
prayer, or psalmody. It may 
sometimes h ppen that a serious 
brother, officiating for the general 
edification, may be so gafted (tor 
there are gi/ts both by nature and 
grace, of human 
learning) as to address a small 
eongregation profitably, without 
reading, and if so such a service 
may be most acceptable, But in 
general, it is probable that a solemn 
public reading of a printed reli- 
gious discourse, may be more 
commonly useful. Of such dis- 
courses there exist a great abun- 
dance, from the hearts and pens of 
many learned and pious Unitarian 
ministers—men works, 
though their authors are dead, yet 
speak —and speak excellent truths. 
Others yet hve, and live worthy 
of the works they have sent forth, 
Many of those invaluable volumes 
though tamilmar to 
more general readers. may be new 
to the greater part of such coun. 
try congregations, whose members 
butfor such opportunities of hear- 
ng, might never know of the ex- 
istence of such religious instruc. 


should be 


dep ndent 


WwW hh Ose 


ot discourses, 


tons, ‘lo those whose reading 
may have extended to all the 


works Which may be selected for 
the purpose tn view, tt must ever 
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be pleasing and profitable to refresh 
their memories and feelings, and 
to partake with others of what they 
had before approved as excellent. 
lt the understanding be well.in- 
formed, and good aflections excite 
ed and strengthened by public 
hearing, the main end of preaching 
is answered; and by the use of 
correct and auimated compositions 
respecting those truths which never 
change, a great point may be see 
cured, i.e. the prevention of weak 
and incongruous addresses, which 
though delivered exfemporaneously 
from the best motives, may some. 
umes prove worse than unprofita. 
ble. 

Among the names which now 
occur to me, for selection of dis. 
courses, I will mention the follow. 
ing, viz. ‘ihe doctors Lardner, 
Samuel Clark, Foster, Price, Jebb, 
Priestley, Toulmin, Rees, Carpen. 
ter; and of untitled brethren, 
Abernethy, Bourne,  Landsey, 
Kentish, Fawcett, Jardine, &c. 

Others might be poimied out, 
perhaps to equal advantage, and 
which must be well known to the 
London committee, From the 
whole mass of excellence a sufh- 
cient varicty might be easily se- 
lected, and sent, either as presents, 
or at reduced prices, where the 
cost was an object with country 
correspondents. But it would 
generally happen that money tor 
such purchases would be readily 
paid, by those who were sincere 
in the cause, 

The sucoéss of this plan of in. 
struction and edification may de- 
pend, ina considerable degree, on 
the diligence and qualifications, 
natural and acquired, of those 
mombers who mostly officiated. 
I say mostly, because it seems de- 
sirable that public reading should 
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not be uniformly confined to one 
person, ina place or district, if 
it can be conveniently avoided ; 
but that the talents of more than 
one, where talents exist, should 
be encouraged, both tor social 
good, and that accidental disap. 
pointments may be less likely to 
happen. Grave and moral cha. 
racters are necessary, and should 
be preferred before age, or literary 
skill, where, in the latter, moral 
rectitude and seriousness are less 
conspicuous, ‘Lhe life should 
**adorm the doctrine of God our 
Under the head of dis- 
cypiine, in such congregations, 
brotherly love, and that morality 


Saviour.’”’ 


which is founded in reverence of 
religion, will furnish the best pre. 
vention of the ner d, either ot au. 
thority or censure, Diligence in 
rehgious dunes, and fervency of 
spiritin the performance, are ex- 
cellent patterns of practice, and 
guards of umunin all congrega- 
tions: and as experience proves 
the advantage ot fr quent religious 
assemble s, I would propose its be. 
ing strongly recommended, that 
eve cig meetings be holden, where. 
ever they convemently may be, at 
least once in the week, as well as 
on the Christian sabbath. Their 
difiusive usefulness, especially in 
populous districts, may be great, 
and they must be found beneficial 
to the most religiously experienc. 
ed;-——while the setting open of a 
door, for evening instruction and 
edification, to the poor and la. 
borious, after the toil of the day, 
is a work of Christian charity. 
which will not fail of a blessing. 

I must now apologize for having 
stated my opinions so much at 
le neth, and with the warmest 
wishes for the success of what | 


have recommended, take my leave 
for the present. : 
W. MATTHEWS, 
Mr. R. Flower on Dr. Buchanan's 
Christian Researches w india, 
Marden, near Hertford, 
SIR, April 25, 1812. 

In perusing the writings and 
tke records of sensible, intelligent 
and benevolent men, who seem to 
have the benefit of mankind much 
at heart—when we find, or suppose 
we find, a beclouded imagination 
often mistaking error for truui— 
how great ts the disappointment. 

I have beenled to this reflection 
in the perusal ot Dr. Buchanan’s 
Christian Researches, a work 
highly Interesting to every well. 
wisher to the Christian cause. To 
see a person foregoing the comitorts 
of a settled habitation and the 
sweets of domestic life, to travel 
at the peri] of health, and often- 
times at the risk of life itself, 1s 
truly admirable, and demands both 
our respect and admiration ; but 
it is lamentable if the perpetuation 
of error and idolatry should be the 
effect of such virtuous sacrifices. 

The part of the Researches I 
now allude to will be found in 
page 901 and onward, entitled, 
Vestiges of the Doctrine of Reve- 
lation in the Kast—which vestiges 
are, ** Trinity in Unity, Incar- 
nation of the Deity, Vicarious 
Atonement for Sin, and the In- 
Hhuence of the Divine Spirit.” I 
need not attempt to prove to Dr, 
B. or his intelligent reader, that 
the various idolatries of the East- 
ern nations and the sacrifices of- 
fered by them, did exist much 
earlier than Christianity itself. 
History, sacred and profane, at- 
tests the facts, nor does the Dr. 








call in question the antiquity 
which the Hindoos ascribe to such 
pracuces— how those ceremonies 
or doctrines which existed previ. 
ous to Christianity itself, can be 
called a of that which 
follows, [am at a loss to account, 
and must leave the learned Doctor, 
and the advocates of vicarious and 
human sacrifice to solve this dil. 
ficulty. 

Nothing is more evident than 
this conclusion, that which existed 
previovs to a system cannot be a 
vestige of that system, If this be 
admitted, and [| think it cannot be 
denied, it would be well if the 
next Christian researches made 
by thelearned Doctor, would be 
an inquiry, if these idolatrous no- 
Uons and practices of the worship 
of a triune god, vicarious sacrifice 
and an incarnate God, be not 
more antient than Christianity 
itse If, aud have been injudiciously, 
hay, criminally incerporated into 
Christian creeds, and may be ac. 
Counted amongst the worst corrup- 
tions of Christianity. —Amongst 
the various teachings of our Lord, 
he has directed us how and who 
to worship, and I would certainly 
ask the Dr., or the advocate of 
the triune worship, where our 
Lord taught this doctrine? was it 
mm the conversation with the wo. 
man of Samaria, which was di- 
Tected immediately to ibis subject? 
Was it when be taught his disciples 
to pray, and left on record an ex- 
ampie of prayer, which one would 
have supposed would never bave 
been mistaken. Or is the wor- 
ship of atriune God, to be found 
inthe devotional exercises of our 
Lord himself, or in any of the 
teachings of the apostles on that 
Subject?—This simple enquiry 
's surely of importance enough to 


vestige 
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engage any one whose time is de. 
voted to Christian rescareh. 

The Doctor’s notion of the wore 
ship of a triune God, necessarily 
leads him into difficulty, and be- 
fore the reader proceeds three 
pages he finds in a note a recome 
mendation of Idolatry. 

In giving an account of the 
places of worship and their appen- 
dages, he describes as the most 
remarkable, the Caves of the 
lephanta, in an island, near 
Bombay, and ** containing a triad 
of three faces,” each face of the 
triad, being five feet in length 5 the 
whole of the statue and the spaci- 
ous temple which contains it, Is 
cut out of the solid rock of the 
mountain. In the the note, page 
265, aftera description of this graven 
image and the ancient temple ot 
which he recommends a repair, 1é 
added—** every Christian travel- 
ler can assign a reason fur wishing 
the emblem of a ‘Trinity in Unity, 
existing in an ancient heathen 
nation, should remain entire dur- 
ing the ages of the world.”— Surely 
every Christian sees a reason why 
this idol ought notto be continued ; 
and even the pious Jew, instructed 
by the less perfect system of 
Moses, must see the reason: how 
will it square with the second com- 
mandment, ‘ Thou shalt not make 
unto thyself a graven image or any 
likeness of any thing that is in 
heaven or earth! Ifin the repair 
and embellishment of the Ele. 
phanta, some new convert should 
be employed by an Episcopalian 
divine, in restoring the hideous 
idol of three faces and one bedy, 
and had at first ornamented the 
wall with the inscription of the 
Decalogue, afier the manner of 
the English churches, surely when 
he recollected the 2d command- 
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ment his hand would tremble and 
his tool fall te the ground, when 
called to perform this act of viola. 
Lion, 

[he chain of argument rela. 
tive to vicarious and human sacri. 
fice, isequally fallacious, —** The 
heather 5 use sacrifice respect the 
institution of vicarious and human 
sacrifice : this could not be by 
chance, therefore itis a vestige of 
Christianity.’’ — This mode of reae 
sonny bawy be thus ilustrated.— 
The we rshippersot \Noloch thought 
him an implacable being, requiring 
human and vicarious sacrifice, 
the yy therefore, sacrificed their 
dearest relations, the intants of 
their bosoms, the pride and beauty 
of youth, the tenderest ties of na. 
ture, given for their protection, 
are violated :—this simple argu. 
ment of the antiquity of idolatry, 
is suflicient to shew that buman 
and vicarious sacrifice is no ves. 
tige of Christianity. The same 
mode of reasoning may also be 
applied to the tradition of an in. 
carnate Vishnos. 

he reader of these Researches 
is no doubt struck most forcibly 
with the dreadtul account given ol 
the worship of the God, Jugver. 
naut, and still more awful ac- 
count of the inquisition of Goa ; 
and the question naturally arises 
to every reflecting mind, which is 
the greatest evil, the idolatrous 
worship of this heathen god, or the 
institution of corrupted Christi. 
amity, as represented by the Doc. 
ter, In is present stete in Goa? 
One 1s shocked and disgusted at 
the narration of the worship at 
Juggernant, and if there is any 
consolation arising, while we ye fr. 
use the hideous account of the 
sacrifices made at their annual 
festival, it is, that the sacrifices 
are voluntary, but in the account 


given us of the Inquisition, we 
find its victims are the victims of 
force, seized unsuspectingly for 
holding opinions which have arisen, 
perhaps, fiom the writings of 
Christians themselves for mere 
mental errors, immured in dun. 
geons, and undergoing every spe. 
cies of torture, which depraved 
imagination can invent till death, 
or burning at an auto da fe, shall 
release them from their miseries; 
this is more dreadful than the 
voluntary sacrifices made annually 
at Juggernant. 

When we consider this pile of 
Christian corruption was not erect- 
ed at once, but by one abuse 
after another, in successive grada- 
tion, and is the work of ages, it 
Carries with it a sufficient caution 
and admonition to prevent the 
recommendation of perpetuating 
any error in religious worship and 
ceremony. 

Another reflection that presented 
itself on reading this awful ac- 
count, was, how dreadful is it, 
that the blood and treasure of out 
country should be wasted, and tts 
force directed in support of such 
institutions as the Inquisition at 
Goa, existing in Spain and Portu- 
gal; but as this will lead me into 
the extensive field of political 
controversy, | shall conclude with 
the hope that Dr. Buchanan will 
revise this part of his Christian 
Researches, before another edition 
is called for—assuring the Dr 
that the propagation ot Christian 
truth is my only motive for offering 
these remarks. 

] remain, 
Yours, &c. 
RICHARD FLOWER. 





Sir, March 20, 1812. 
The enclosed Speech as pub- 

















fished in America, has been com. 
municated to me in a letter from 
a friend, who when resident in 
England, was occasionally your 
correspondent. He is now settled 
at Mount Pleasant on the Hudson, 
thirty miles from New York, 
where there can be no doubt of 
this Speech being considered as 
authentic. R. 

The Speech of Sagoua Ha, 
which signifies the Keeper awake, 
a Chief of the Seneca nation of 
Indians, known by the white peo. 
ple by the name of Red Jacket, in 
answer to a speech of the Rev. 
Mr. Alexander, a missionary from 
the Missionary Society in New 
York, to that nation. Delivered 
at a Council held at Buffaloe 
Creek, New York, in May, 1811. 

Brother, We listened to the 
talk you delivered to us, from the 
council of Black-cuats* in New 
York. We have fully considered 
your éalk, and the offers you have 
made us, which we perfectly un. 
derstand, and we return our ane 
»wer to them, which we wish you 
also to understand. In making 
up our minds, we have looked 
back, and remembered what has 
been done in our days, and what 
our fathers haye told us were done 
In old times, 

Brother, Great numbers of 
Black.coats have been among the 
Indians, and, with sweet voices 
and smiling faces, have offered to 
teach them the religion of the 
white people. Our brethren in the 
east listened to them, turned from 
the religion of their fathers, and 
took up the religion of the 
white people. What good has it 
done? Are they more happy and 
more friendly one to another than 


et _— an 





* The appellatien given to clergymen 
by the Indians, 
VOL. Vit, 28 
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divided people, we are united— 
they quarrel about religion, we 
live in love and friendship—they 
drink strong waters, have learnt 
how to cheat, and practice all the 
vices of the white people, which 


disgrace Indians, without imitating 


the virtues of the white people. 
Brother, it you are our well-wisher, 
keep away and do not disturb us. 

Brother, We do not worship 
the Great Spirit, as the white 
people do, but we believe the 
forms of worship are indifferent to 
the Great Spirit ; it is the homage 
of a sincere heart that pleases him, 
and we worship him in this mane 
ner. According to your religion, 
we must believe in a Father and 
Son, or will not be happy here- 
after. We have always believed 
ina Father, and we worship him, 
as we were taught by our fathers, 
Your book says, that the Son was 
sent on earth by the Father, Did 
all the people who saw the son bee 
lieve in him? No, they did not, 
and the consequence must be 
known to you, if you read the 
book. 

Brother, You wish us to change 
our religion for yours. We like 
our religion and do not want an0de 
ther. Our friends [pointing to 
Messrs, Graneer*™ Parish+ and 
Taylort] do us great good. ‘They 
counsel us in our troubles and tell 
us how to make ourselves com. 
fortable. Our friends, the Quak- 
ers, do more than this. They give 
us ploughs and instruct us how to 





* The agent of the Unied States, 
foc Indian affairs, who resides at Buf- 
faloe. 

t The Indian interpreter. 

t The agent of the Society of Friends 
for improving the condition of the In- 
dians, whe resides near the Alleghany 
River. 
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use them. They tell us we are 
accountable beings, but do not 
sav we must change our religion. 
We are satisfied with what they do. 

Isrother, lor these reasons we 
cannot receive your offers. We 
have other things to do, and beg 
you tomake your mind easy, and 
not trouble Us, lest our heads 
should be too much loaded, and, 
by and by, burst. 

Mr. Wright's Reply to Ques- 
tions on Church Discipline. 
Wisbeach, May 1, 1812. 
Sim, 

I still regard tie declaration of 
the treedom of the Lora’s rable, 
mithe Unitanan cl.urches at Glas. 
ow aod hoarnburgh, as ** a great 
toumph of Christan liberality 
over big try and narrow plans of 
lo this your corres. 
pendent, who subscribes himself 
An Unitarian, obj cts5 and calls 





aisf an lit’. 


Upon me to answer several ques. 
tions. (See Pp. 153.) l should 
have paid an carher gttention to 
his remarks and questions had 
leisure permitted, 

Your correspondent is right in 
supposing, ** That every person 
who happens to be present when 
the Unitanians of Glasgow are 
going to eat the Lord’s supper, is 
at liberty, if he chuses, to join 
with them; without any questions 
being asked, about what he be. 
lieves, or what are his motives 
lor so doing.’’ Before he objected 
to this, he should have been pre- 
pared to show that Christ has in. 
vested churches with authority to 
sitin judgment on the faith ‘and 
motives of others, and to decide 
authoritatively whether they be so 
correct as to entitle them to a 
place at the Lord's Table. But 
would not such authority imply 
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dominion over faith and cone 
science 2. Paul’s advice to the 
church at Corinth, when they 
had attended to the Lord’s Sup. 
per in a very disorderly manner, 
was not that they should examine 
and scrutinize each oth r, hor 
that they should act as a court of 
inguisition upon the faith and 
motives of others, who might 
wish to join with them 5 but that 
every one should examine himself, 
and so eat of the bread and drink 
of the cup: beyond this neither 
he nor any of the apostles, nor 
even Christ himseli, authorized 
Christians to go. The very act o! 
coming to the Lord’s Supper is an 
expression of faith in Christ; the 
motives which influence men to do 
it, can be correctly known to God 
only, to him alone are they ac- 
countable. The church at Glas. 
cow thinks it sufficient, to have the 
nature of the Lord’s Supper exe 
plained, to exhort men to examine 
themselves and so partake of i: 
beyond this they claim no autho. 
rity : and those who do, ought 
to establish their claim by the 
New Testament, before they sit in 
judgment on others, and to be- 
ware, lest they be found usurping 
the prerogatives of Jesus Christ, 
lording it over their brethren, and 
taking a rank, however humble, 
in the family of Antichrist. Paul's 
question, Who art thou that judg- 
est another's servant? may be 
Justly put to all those who usurp 
the authority of sitting in judg- 
ment on the faith and motives of 
others. 

I will now answer your corres- 
pondent’s questions. I admit that 
‘* there were some persons formerly 
called brethren, with whom the 
apostle Paul would not allow the 
churches he planted to eat ;” but 
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¥ contend this has nothing to 
do with the point in band : for 1, 
these were not persons offering to 
join with them at the Lord’s Table, 
but persons who had been baptrzed 
and for some time united with 
them, as brethren, in the Chrisuan 
church. 2. The eating referred 
to by the apostle (see 1 Cor, v. 
11.) intends not the Lord’s Supper; 
he is speaking of voluntarily mak- 
ing them our Companions, choos. 
ing them for guests at our own 
table, or becoming such at theirs. 
$3. He does not recommend the 
withdrawing trom the society of 
persons on account of their sup. 
posed errors in judgment or in 
religious practice ; but because 
their conduct was grossly immoral. 
The object of his advice is the 
discountenancing immoral proics- 
sors of the gospel, and the pre- 
vention of scandal to Christianity. 
Immoral persons may be prevented 
coming to the Lord’s ‘Table, by 
suitable admonition and reproof, 
without churches exercising ine 
quisittovial powers, or passing a 
bill of exclusion against all who 
will not submit to them in the ex- 
ercise of such powers. Ii, after all, 
improper persons, or persons trom 
improper motives, should some. 
times come tu the Lord’s Supper, 
the fault is theirs not ours; for 
we are only guests, not masters of 
the feast; and not unto us but to 
God are they accountable. We 
ought not to assume an unauthor- 
zed power to prevent a merely 
apprehended evil. 

To your correspondent’s second 
question, I reply, that the New 
Testament certainly teaches Chris- 
lians to regard one another as parts 
of the same family, and churches 
to act as harmonious families, al- 
Ways cultivating mutual under- 
standing and good will, by a con. 


stant reciprocity of duties and 
kind ofuces; but 1 see not what 
this has to Go with the pom in 
hand. ‘The churches we read of 
in the apostolic writings were pot 
all free from discord and disorder. 
By becoming a part of the cone 
gregation, and uniting at the 
Lord’s ‘Table, do not persons bee 
come part of the family of Christ, 
in any given place? And are not 
ali the duties of Cliristianity to be 
euforced upon them as such? 
If strangers happen to be there, 
and choose to eat the Lord’s supe 
per with them, need this disturb 
the harmony of the family ? What 
injury can it do them? Jn all 
churches there mav be some who 
are mere nominal Christians, and 
some unworthy characters; the 
most. rigid plans of discipline have 
not prevented this. ‘Th re may be 
tares among the wheat; but Christ 
said, let both grow together till 
the harvest. 

‘To his third question I reply, 
that f apprehend * all who believed 
the apostle’s doctrine in prunitive 
limes were baptized -” bat | see 
not how this affects the ficedom of 
the Lord’s Table. At that time 
there could be but one Opimon on 
the subject of baptism; bat we 
know there are now various « pini- 
ons on the subject, among pere 
sous of equal integrity, learning 
und piety ; nor can | discover 
what authority we have to make 
our peculiar views of baptism a 
term of communion, aby more 
than our particular views of any 
other subject. Your correspon- 
dent should prove that Baptists, 
of whom [ am one, have aright to 
judge for others respecting bap. 
tism, and to exclude them from 
the Lord’s Supper it they will not 
conform to their judgment. For 
my thoughts more at large on 
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this point I must refer him to my 
Essays on Church Discipline and 
Oy n Communion, 

lo his fourth question I have 
only to say, that I conceive all 
who believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
are so far initiated as to be entitled 
to all Christian privileges. We in- 
vite none to the Lord’s Supper, 
but those who believe in Christ 
and are desirous of obeying him; 
but we pretend not to decide on 
their faith or their sincerity, we 
appeal to their understanding and 
conscience, and leave them to 
act according to their own cone 
viction and choice. Their coming 
to the Lord’s Table, is an expres- 
sion of faith and obedience to 
Christ; their motives in coming 
we leave to Gud, 

On his last question, it may 
sufhee to observe, the Unitarian 
church at Glasgow is not consci- 
ous of ** deviating trom the plans 
pursued by the apostles and primi. 
tive Christians in regard to com- 
munion; nor can your corres- 
pond nt convict that or any other 
church of such cde viation, unless 
he can prove that any who offered 
to unite with the primitive churches 
in the Lord’s Supper were authorie 
tatively excluded. 

I certainly am not aware that 
those with whom I act have “a 
cant about liberality and bigotry ; 
but am persuaded the most ardent 
love of truth, and the most diligent 
examination of the scriptures, 
with a view to knowing and doing 
the will of God, are perfectly cone 
sistent with the utmost liberality, 
and most determined Opposition 
to bigotry: it may suit some per. 
sons, who wish to be thought very 
liberal, but are bigoted on some 
particular point, to call an habi- 
tual opposition to bigotry in every 
form cant. That Jesus and his 


apostles gave sufficient rules for 
the regulation of the conduct 
of Christians is fully granted; 
but that either he or they laid 
down a precise plan for the 
discipline of the church in all 
ages is demed ; those who assert 
that either he or they did lay 
down such a plan have only to 
produce it from the New Testa. 
ment, and the question is decided. 

This article is already too long, 
to allow of my making any par. 
ticular remarks on the questions 
of your correspondent P., who 
dates from Maidstone, (see p. 34.) 
to which the gentleman to whom 
1 now reply, wishes to direct 
my attention: in fact I agree 
teo much with P., especially 
in his views of the utility of bap. 
tism, for it to be eligible for me to 
make any reply to his communi- 
cation ; if we differ at all, itis on 
baptism as a term of communion ; 
and Lam not sure P. would con. 
tend that it ought to be made a 
term of communion. 

I remain, Sir, 
very respectfully, 
Yours, &c. 
R. WRIGHT. 
Letters to a Student. 
LETTER Il. 

Is it too flattering to my wishes 
to suppose, that after having read 
the preceding letter, you are ready 
with ingenuous candour to ask, 
how may I conduct myself wisely 
and honourably through the scenes 
before me, and on w hich, as you 
have warned me, so much de- 
pends? Should you be disposed 
to make this enquiry, 

My first advice will be, ever 
entertain sentiments of respect and 
veneration for your tutors: gene 
tlemen, whose lives have been de- 
voted to literature and scicnce ; 
gentlemen, who have made the 



























different parts of literature, which 
jt is their respective province to 
teach, the peculiar objects ef their 
attention and pursuit; gentlemen, 
whose attainments have secured 
to them 
reputation and fame, and promise 
to add a lasting glory to their 
names; gentlemen, whose abilities 
and acquirements have been held 
in high estimation, and entitled 
them to be called up to the chairs 
they fill, by those who must be 
supposed to be better acquaint dl 
with their merits than your oppor. 
tunities or discernment can be al- 
lowed to render you: gentlemen 
coming under such recommenda- 
tions, have a strong and indispu- 
table claim to your high respect. 
You ought to look up to them with 
a veneration similar to what you 
feel, similar to what you pay to 
the names of the sages of Greece 
and Rome, to an Aristotle, a So- 
crates, a Plato, or Cicero. You 
can scarcely carry your respect 
too high, provided you endeavour 
to preserve the independence of 
your mind on any human autho- 
rity. Their claims to your re- 
spect are strengthened by the ad. 
vanced years to which they have 
attained, and by the superiority of 
the posts which they fill. 

On every ground, reverence to 
tutors is the first academical duty. 
It ranks next in obligation to filial 
reverence; and will certainly be 
paid by every modest, ingenuous 
and virtuous mind. The tutor in- 
deed is to be considered as invest. 
ed with a kind of parental autho. 
rity; he is in the place ofa parent 
and acts by a power delegated to 
him by the parent. The regards 
which you pay to him are testi- 
monies of respect and gratitude to 
the parent who has transferred his 
®wn authority to him. 
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a considerable share of 
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Consider your tutors in_ this 
light: the principle of flal virtue 
will be strengthened in your breast; 
their opinions willweigh with you, 
and your attendance on their in- 
structions will be pleasant and im- 
proving. It is certain that a low 
idea of the character, literary fur- 
niture and talents of a tulor, 
will have an unhappy effect upon 
the mind, and be a bar to ime. 
provement under him. It ought 
therefore, never to be taken up, 
but on the most indisputable evie 
dence, nor to be entertained but 
on the fullest conviction, Nay, 
if any unfavourable or unamiable 
peculiarities of temper, or defi- 
ciencies in any particular branch 
of knowledge should give occasion 
for it, it is wise, as well as cane 
did, to call in every consideration, 
which can be drawn from other 
parts of his character, or from his 
attainments in other branches of 
his knowledge to counteract the 
depreciating estimate which some 
particular circumstances may proe 
duce. For by these means his 
authority will preserve some hold 
on the mind, which is of the ute 
most importance to the student 
himself, to secure his obedience to 
discipline and his attention to 
study. 

Let sentiments of respect fora 
tutor be cherished; it will havea 
happy and useful influence on the 
mind of the academic. He will 
be disposed from the expectation 
of advantage, as well as from a 
sense of propriety and duty, to 
attend lectures with regularity and 


constancy. ‘This is a point of 
great importance, not only on 
account of the improvement, 


which may be derived froin a sine 
gle lecture, and which by absence 
would be lost; but to form a 
habit of regular assiduity, which 
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commencing with an attendance 
on public lectures, will extend its 
influence to the whole manage- 
ment of time and studs. Besives, 
& young man cCennot irequentiy 
and on slight pretences, aleent 
bimself from lecture without in. 
ducing a suspicion of secret dis- 
respect to the professor, or of idle. 
ness and of in¢ifference to his own 
progress in knowledge. It 
graces the student himself and 
endermines the authority of the 
tutor. It is @ practice chreputa- 
ble and mischievous; where it is 
conmived at, science and know- 
ledge can never advance. Igno. 
miny, and, as the last remedy, ex. 
pulsion, and not 3 pecuniary mulct, 
should be the punishment of it. 
With one of your tutors, with 
bim who provides the commons, 
your connection reaches beyond 
the lecture room; and draws after 
it an obligation, with respect to 
_ deportment in his house and at 
is table. It is not enough that, 
in this case, you behave with ge- 
peral respect; the comfort of a 
tutor and the harmony of the fa- 
mily are much affected by an easi- 
ness of disposition, with regard to 
the accommodations of the house, 
and the articles of the table. A 
fastidious taste, on these points, is 
beneath the young philosopher, 
much more the young divine. Ik 
cannot be always gratified, and 
Must expose those who indulge it 
to perpetual uneasiness. Should 
things be not perfectly agreeable, 
it may be of use in future life, to 
have been inured to some instan- 
ces of self denial, and to have pre- 
served @ good temper under cir- 
cumstances which ruffle some 
minds. You will, my friend, make 
allowances, for the difficulties at- 
tendant on the arrangements of a 
large family, and for the accidents 
to which, either through the care- 
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lesspess or perverseness cf servants, 
the table its liable. Your resi. 
dence is but of a transient natu: 


and in a house. in Which vou ars 


not to take up @ long abode, you 
may with more reason be expected 
to exercise “Much seli-command 
and benevolence 2s, in hitle things, 
to bear and forbear. 

| am, Your, &c. 





On Matt. xvr. 18. 

The Gates of Hell,( Hades) shad 
not prevail against at. ** Hants, 
bere translated, Hell, is geweral'y 
used to signify the invisible man. 
sion ef departed spirits, good or 
bad. But the ancient heathens 
did not think, that all departed 
souls were in Hades; three sorts 
of the dead were thought to be 
kept out of that mansion, viz, 
the Insepulti, the dori, and the 
Bizothanati, ihe souls ot them that 
were after buried, til! their funeral 
rites were performed; tbe souls of 
such as died an untimely death, 
until the time that their naiural 
death should come ; and the souls 
of such as died a violent death tor 
their crimes, creditum est insepul- 
tos, non ante ad inferos redigi, 
quam justa percepennt, Tertullian 
de Anima, c. 56. 

Quare, whether this might no tbe 
one reason for inserting in the ap- 
cient Creed, “ after the article of 
our Saviour’s burial, that of his 
descent into Hell, or Hades; to 
signify to the heathens, who had 
the aforesaid apprehensions, tbat 
though our Lord died a violent 
death, yet he descended or passed 
into Hades, and was not excluded 
thence, because he did not die for 
any ofience of his own.”’ 

Dr. Crece’s Sermon, at the 
ordination of Mr. John Holland, 
jun. at Chesterfield, in Derby- 
shire, August 11th, 1736, p.7, 5- 
Note. 
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REVIEW. 


‘< Still pleased to praise, 


yet mot afraid to blame.” 
Pore. 





Azr. 1.—Select Psalms en Verse, 
wh Critical Remarks by Bishop 


Lewth and otacrs, tiestratrve on 


the Beauties of Sacred Poetry. 
London, Printed for Hatchard, 
1811. Small Svo. pp. 288. 


Poetical devotion more frequent. 
ly pleases thao Dr. Samuel John. 
gon* was willing toad:mit: and his 
feasoning against it, is founded on 
verbal definitions, ratber than on 
any real discordancy in the two 
ideas. It must, at the same time, 
be acknowledged, that there exists 
a considerable diversity of opinion, 
as to the merit of several composi. 
tions which claim te be devotional 

ms. Nor, perhaps, can we so 
well account for this variety of sen- 
timent as by refering it, for the 
most part, to the difference and 
the force of our early associations. 
Many of the habits of our child- 
hood and youth, exercise a sway, 
unperceived by ourselves, over our 
jedgments no less than over our 
Manners. Hence, probably, ari- 
ses the attachment of men to cer- 
tain poetical productions, which 
have little or nothing to recom- 
mend them, on the score of intrin- 
sic excellence. This fact, we con. 
ceive, best explains Mr. Addison’s 
predilectiont for the old ballad of 
Chevy Chase, and the zeal with 
which Bp. Hurdt has vindicated 
the unnatural chorus of the Gre- 
cian stage, 

There are poems, however, and 

* Works. (Marpby’s Edit.) Vol. IX. 
274—277- + Spectator, Nos. 70, 74. 
} Hurd’s Horace, Vol.1. 120, &. sthved. 





those, too, devotional, which give 
general satisfaction: sach are the 
Psalms of David, from which the 
anonymous editor of the volume 
before us, has made a selection 
which, we think, must gratify rea. 
ders in whom elegance of taste and 
a spirit of piety are united. We 
propose te accompany him through 
his Preface, his Biographical No- 
tices, and his Extracts from his 
favourte poets and critics. It may 
be necessary to premise thatas his 
selection is obviously intended for 
private use, and not for social wor. 
ship, our remarks upon it will 
have a constant view to this dis. 
tinction. 

Being convinced that a very 
large proportion of the Psalms 
have never yet had justice done to 
the beauties of their poetry, by any 
of their numerous translators, he 
desisted from the task, which he 
had undertaken, of exhibiting a 
complete metrical version of this 
book. He has therefore only se- 
lected such as he thought most 
worthy of the public eye ;—many 
of them well known aad justly ad- 
mired, some taken from our older 
poets, and a few from MSS ina the 
British Museum. From Lowth’s 
Lectures on Sacred Poetry he pro- 
fesses to have made frequent quo. 
tations: he regretsthat Dr. Geddes 
did not live to fimsh his translation 
of the Psalms ; and he adds some 
accountof the MSS which himself 
has used, and offers critical obser- 
vations which display the delicacy 
and correctness of his judgment. 
There follows an historical sketch 
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$20 Review.—Select 


of the Old Version (Sternhold’s, 
&c.) extracted from Mr. Ellis’s 
Specimens of early English Poets. 

In the Catalogue Katsonné of 
‘* those who have translated the 
whole Book of Psalms,” occurs the 
name of Henry King, Bishop of 
Chichester. He was the friend of 
Dr. Donne; and further particu. 
lars of him, as well as more spe- 
cimens of the poetry of Dr. S. 
Woodford, may be seen in /, Wal. 
ton'’s Laves, &c. and in the in. 
structive notes subjoined to that 
work, by its learned editor. The 
contrast between Sir J. Denham’s 
happier productions and his trans. 
lation of the Psalms, was thus de. 
scribed by Watts, 

te bard that climbed to Cowper's 
Reaching at Zion, shamed his skill.” 

Of Watts himself, in the cha. 
racter of a translator, this editor 
has not formed the most favoura- 
ble opinion: with few exceptions, 
we subscribe to the decision, that 
his Psalms are commended far be. 
yond their real merits: we believe 
that the fact is owing to the early 
associations of which we have be. 
fore spoken; and we agree with 
Mr. Cottle, who is here quoted, 
that “ it is a violation of terms to 
call that a version which, rightly 
denominated, is no other than a 
collection of hymns, or divine 
poems, founded upon the Psalms.” 
To Merrick, we consider the edi- 
tor as in some degree unjust. It 
is true that this translator is ra. 
ther elegant than forcible, that his 
version has too much of a classi- 
cal air and style, and that his 
metres are frequently reprehensi- 
ble. But, though we dislike his 
translation of the Psalms, as a 
whole, we regard him as singularly 
happy in some parts of bis under- 


Psa/ms in Versé. 


taking, and often perceive the skilf 
and taste and beauty, if we do not 
meet with the sublimity and rap. 
turesof a poet. We have astrong 
objection, we confess, to any a. 
nomaluus measures in serious poe. 
try. it might be shewn trom ex.s 
amples aflorded by our versifiers, 
and by writers of a yet higher 
rank, that they give a great facility 
to incoherence of ideas, tuo the ex. 
clusion of sense, and sometimes of 
grammar, for sound,* 

The translation of the eighth 
Psalm by C. Pitt, is truly excel. 
lent, though, perbaps, more para. 
phrastical than was to be wished, 
Merrick’s version of the same 
Psalm, is also very meritorious, 
and would not have disgraced this 
selection; we prefer it to his ex. 
ecution of the tenth, which has a 
place in these pages. ‘The thir 
teenth is given as rendered by the 
late Dr, Cotton. Concerning this 
gentleman, the world has known 
something more, since the publi- 
cation of Hayley’s Life of Cowper. 
We are able to add that his life 
was pious, that his manners were 
attractive, that he had the talent 
of engaging, in particular, the af- 
fection of young persons, thatall his 
writings were directed to the most 
useful objects, and that he brought 
up @ large family, the offspring of 
two marriages, with much suc. 
cess. THis versions of the thir 
teenth and forty-second Psalms 
first appeared, if we mistake not, 
in a periodical work, entitled The 
Visitor, which was said to be edited 
by Dr. Dodd, 

We here meet with the nine- 
teenth Psalm, as might be expect- 


a-!_ 


& an subject see Mason’s Gray, 
1778) Vol. 1, r36—0137, and Stewarts 
(D.) daemenns Rajan cons (ad, ed.). 


































ed, in the language of Addison’s 
muse. But this translation, we 
believe, has been assigned, by some 
persons, to Andew Marvel; and 
we should be sincerely grateful to 
any of our readers for enabling us 
to trace it to its real author. 

According to the editor, ** Mr. 
Cottle’s translation of the twenty. 
third Psalm, scarce [scarcely] yields 
in point of elegance to the celebra- 
ted paraphrase of it by Addison.” 
This praise we look upon as 
excessive ; that others may judge 
between us, we shall produce the 
stanzas of Mr. C. 


O Lord, amid this desert wide, 

Thou art my shepherd, thou my guide; 
From day to day, from year to year, 

I shall not want, for thou art near. 


Thou hast ten thousand gifis bestow’d, 
And strew'd with flow rs my mortal! 
road. 
Through pastures fair, I take my way, 
Or by the peaceful waters stray. 


All those who call upon thy name, 
Shall find thy bounty still the same; 
Goodness and mercy shall attend 
The man who makes his Godhis friend. 


And when th’ appointed time shall come, 
That I must seek my narrow home, 

Follow where all the prophets led, 
Down to the chambers of the dead : 


Close my sad eyes on ev'ry scene, 
Which once my dear delight had been; 
Forsake the fair abodes of men, 
And dust to dust return again ; 


I will not dread, for thou art near ; 
Thy smile shall calm each rising fear; 
Thy rod and staff new joy impart, 
“ee cheer, with hope, my fainting 
cart. 


Confiding in Jehovah's power, 
I then will meet the trying hour ; 
And hail, with my expiring breath, 
The celd and lonely vale of death. 


Our fathers pass’d that gloomy road, 
Awhile, our fathers there abode ; 

None hath in heav’n his anchor cast, 
Who hath not Jordan's billows past. 


an death shall summon me anette 

f thou but smile, my night is day; 

That dark and dreary vale once trod, 

And I ascend to thee my God! . 
T 









































Revitew.—Select Psalms in Verse. 891 


Surely, the allusion in the con. 
cluding couplet of the last stanza 
but one, has neither elegance nor 
pertinency. 

The version, tn this volome, of 
the fitteth Psulm, is anonyinous 
(Th? uplifted eye and bended knee 
&e.): it was wntten by Thomas 
Scott, a Dissenting Minister at 
Ipswich, ani author of an excel- 


lent Translation of the Book of 


Job in English verse 
fm the translation of the 92d. by 
Sandys, there is much to admire ; 
and iteis remurkable that such 
correctness of expre ssion and cle- 
gance of numbers distingui-h a 
writer who lived in an age famous 
for quaintnesses, conecits and pe- 
dantry, a writer who was not only 
the coutemporary, but the friend 
of G. Herbert. The ninety -sixth 
is presented from Watts. Of the 
104th, in addition to one by Sir 
Hi. Wotton, a translation is here 
set before us, executed by “a very 
eminent scholar,” whose naime js 
concealed, but whom we believe 
to be Dr. Vinceut, Dean of West. 
minster, to whom this litte volume 
is inscribed. It is performed with 
so much terseness, skill and har. 
mony that we are tempted to sub. 
join a specimen: our readers will 
compare it with verses 16—23 of 
the Psalm. 
The trees full of sap 
With joy rear their head, 
The Cedars their boughs 
O'er Libanus spread ; 
Secure in their covert, 
The bird flies for rest, 


She sings on the branches, 
She broods on the nest. 


The pine yields a home 
The stork to secure, 
The goat on his crag 
Defies his pursuer: 
E’en creatures too feeble 
Themsel\ és to defend, 
On caves and concealment 


For safety depend. 
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The moon by thy law 
Encr ases and wanes, 
The sun keeps the course 
Thy wisdom ordaims ; 
He sets; and the hon 
Roams wide ‘or his prey, 
But flies to hi cavern 
When morn brings the day.” 

The version of the Liundred and 
Thirteenth Psalm, by G. Gas. 
coigne, will be found extremely 
plaintive and impressive, notwith- 
standing the occasional obsoleteness 
of the dicton; and a_ poetical 
spirit pervades the translauion of 
the sume Psalm, by Phineas 
Fletcher, 

Lovlin (of whom, by the way, 
and of Lord Coleraine, we should 
be glad to know more,) Crasuaw 
and Watts have supplied the editor 
with versions of the Hundred and 
Thity-seventh Psalm. ‘There is 
a translation of it by Theodosia 
(Mrs, Steele,) which is charac. 
terized by genuine paths, and 
with which, probably, he was un- 
acquaiited; it will be called to 
the recollection of some of our 
reaver by the first ine, 

* Where Babel’s rivers winding stray.’ 

Ogilive's translation ofthe 148th, 

(* Begin my soul, the exalted lay,”) 
is very spirited and grand. 

In an appendix are given a pa. 
raphrase by Grotius, in Latin 
verse, of the Seventy.second Psalm, 
a French ode, framed on the Nine. 
teenth, by J. B. Rousseau, and a 
version, in the same language, by 
Godeau, of the Hundred and 
Twenty-first. These add to the 
value of the selection, 

This volume bears much the 
same relation to the devotional 
poetry of our country, which some 
recent selections do to English 
poetry im general. In the speci. 
mens here exhibited from our wri- 
ters of a distant age, there is an 


Review.—The Barrister’s Hints. 

























energy of thought and expression, 
and an elevation of picty, whick 
many of their successors have not 
reached. ‘The editor is evidently 
a man of taste and diligence, and 
ofaliberal mind. Hh)» critical re. 
maiks are derived from the purest 
sources ;* he prefers ** the chrys. 
talline stream” to waters less pure 
and less delicious; and, altoge- 
ther, his compilation is calculated 
to increase our relish of these sa- 
cred poems, which furnish a plea. 
sure proportioned to the care and 
sensibility with which they are ex. 
amined, 


Art. II. Hints to the Public and 
the Legislature, on the Nature 
and Fffect of Evangelical 
Preaching. By a Barrister. 
Part V. 8vo. pp. 164, Sher- 
wood and Co. 1812. 


There is great danger that the 
Barrister should write longer than 
he is read. At first, he somewhat 
interested the public, and greatly 
incensed the sot.disant * Evange- 
lical’ party; but these latter are 
becoming indifferent to bis cen 
sures, which will only interest 
the people whilst they sting the 
sect at whom they are aimed. 
We would therefore hint to our 
author, ne quid nimis. : 

We have paid so much attention 
to the Barrister in our former vo- 
lumes [IIf. 104-107. 499— 
508. IV. 505—509. VI. 45, 
46.] that a slight notice of the 
present publication will suffice. 

Our author sets out with au 
eulogy on Lord Sidmouth, and, 
as was natural in the panegyrist 
of such a statesman, blunders 
about toleration, which he has 


° Vv. gz Lowth, Geddes, Hurdis, Green, 
Smith's Notes to Longinus, Michatls. 
Delany, Chandler, &c. 











yet to learn to be the right of 
jgnorant teachers. He should have 
furnished a scale of ignorance by 
which the fitness of teachers is to 
be weighed : so many degrees of 
theological ignorance, for instance, 
beneath Lord Sidmouth, to con. 
stitute incapacity. Accuracy, 
here, would still depend upon the 
degree in which his lordship’s reli- 
gious knowledge is estimated, 
For ourselves, not rating this ac. 
tive peer very high, we should 
not fear the exclusion of many 
men from the ministry, if the 
minimum of capacity were set 
much below his lordship’s stan. 
dard. 

In the Barrister’s objections to 
the misnamed ‘ Evangelical’ doc. 
trines we concur; and we approve 
of his attack on the Articles of the 
Church of England, as the source 
of Methodism. ‘The following 
peragraph is excellent: 

“ We are oftentimes referred, when 
all other defence fails, to the Fathers of 
the Church. There is something, in- 
deed, venerable in ‘his appellative ; its 
association is parental, and disposes the 
mind instinctively to a feeling of reve- 
rence. But we must not deliver over 
our judgment to the dominion of sound. 
The Father of the Christian Church is 
its Founder. I know of no other legi 
timate line of pedigree through which it 
can be traced. ‘The compendiums of re- 
ligious opinions, whatever attestation 
they bear, whether of Fathers or Coun 
cils, are of no weight, not the slightest 
except in as far as they accord with 
that system of moral truth, whose tes- 
timony is eternal. All public form: la- 
ties of faith are. to speak in the m:ldest 
terms of them, superfluous. ‘To consult 
the articles with the gospel before us, 
18 to walk in the realms of light with a 
dark lantlorn,” pp. 96, 97. 

Towards the conclusion of his 
pamphlet, the Barrister expresses 
his admiration of Mr. Lancaster’s 
liberal plan of education, and his 
disapprobation of the new scheme 
of national education ; as national 


Carpenter’s Funeral Sermon for Mrs. Swain. 
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that is foolishly and presumptu. 
ously styled, which of necessity is 
confined to a part, and a minor 
part, of the nation, Is he not 
aware that the Methodists are the 
main supporters of Mr. Lancas. 
ter, and that the new clerical in- 
stitution is secietly designed for 
his own avowed object, the stop- 
page of the current of Methodism? 

As the Barrister has not conde- 
scended to correct any of the 
errors which we have before puinte 
ed out in his work, we are not 
much encouraged in our attempts 
to set him right; but for the sake 
of such of our readers as are also 
his, we cannot forbear svating that 
the authorof ** The Light of Na. 
ture pursued,”? was not “ the cele- 
brated Dean Lucker,” (p. 135. 
Note) but Abraham Tucker, Esq. 
of Beach worth Castle, near Dorke 
ing, Surrey: of whom and his 
work an account may be seen in 
Mr. Lindsey’s Historical View of 
the Unitarian Doctrine, pp. 404 
—435. 





Art. III. Ignorance of the Day 
of our Death, A Sermon, 
preached at Stourbridge, on 
occasion of the sudden Kemoval 
of Mr. Phebe Swain, who dred 
february 14,1811, m her 71st 
year. By the Kev. B. Care 
penter, 8vo. pp. 23. Belcher, 
Birmingham. Is. 

‘The design of this discourse is to 
shew that cur tgworance of the day 
of our death isa merciful dispen- 
sation of Previdence. ‘This inte. 
resting topic is well handled: and 
the preacher bas in our judgment 
satisfactorily established the proe 
position with which he set out. 
He bas cited some examples, and 
put some cases, which give his 
sermon an air of originality, end, 
if we may use the word, @ strik. 
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ingness, which we have rarely ob- 
served sf funeral discourses 

We extract, with pleasure, the 
following bricf memoir of Mrs. 


-~ 


P abe Swain. 


* She was born at Wolverhampton, in 
174 . of poous porents: and early im- 
bived a strong sense ¢ f relicion When 
her father, le-s attentive to his profit 
than to the escellence of the articles 
which he fabricated, and thiough a 
fire which consumed great port of his 
property, became unsuccessful in busi- 
ness, she piously and nobly resolved to 
exe.t heiself in order to assist in sup- 
porting her parents; and her efforts, 
through a divine blessing, were not in 
vain. She est blished a schoo] at Bur- 
ton, in which her first concern was to 
instil pr nciples of piety and virtue into 
the minds of her pap ls. Less care was 
bestowed than there is in the present 
day, on those secondary accomplish- 
ments which occupy that time and at- 
tention which ought to be devoted to 
more i) portant attainments. Bur the 
num’ er of respectable temales now liv- 
ing, who were brought up under her 
care, bear test mony to the goodness of 
that system which she adopted. When 
con'nement became inyurious to her 
health, and she had acquised » hat she 
the ught a sufficient c mpertence jor her- 
self and her father, they removed to this 
to ninthe year 1785. Here her un- 
remitting attcntion and afficcnonate at- 
tachment to her :ather, under his grow- 
ing infirmities, shone in a very conspi- 
cuous manner, Her active mind was 
still directed to the instruction of the 
young; and she paid a constant and 
assiduous aiteption to the Sunday 
schools which were instituted the same 
year in which she came to reside in this 
place 

* She was always ready to visit and 
comfert the sick. and to patronize to 
th ut. ost of her ability every benevo- 
lent pla, and was regular in her atten- 
dance upon public worship. Undoubt- 
ediy she had her peculiarities and de 
fects; which I think arose from want 
of judgment and from not attending to 
the observation ef the wise man, hat 
“to every thing there is a proper sea- 
son." But notwithstanding these de- 
fects, I hold her forth to the young as 
an —e of dutiful attachment to 
parents. I hold her forth to the teachers 
aud visitors of Sunday schools, as an 


Review.—Belsham’s Fast Sermon, 








example of unwearied assiduity. To 
the rich I hold her forth as an example 
of benevolence and hospitality, rather 
exceeding her ability ; and to the wor- 
shippers of God, as an example of 
regular and diligent attendance in his 
house. She sometimes looked forward 
with pa’nful a:.xiety to the bed of sick- 
ness; and prayed that when her last 
change came, it might be speedy. Her 
request was granted : having breakfasted 
as usual the stroke of death came upon 
her. Whilst supported by an attendant, 
one of her neighbours observed that she 
had been a good woman. ‘‘Yes,”’ she 
replied, “1 am going to receive my 
reward, through my Lord Jesus Christ.” 
After this she spoke but little, suffered 
nothing, and in the evening expired in 
the most serene manner.” (pp. 21—23). 





Art. 1V, The Roghts of Con- 
science asserted and defined, 
in reference to the modern In. 
terpretation of the Toleration 
Act. Ina Discourse delivered 
at Essex Street Chapel, Febru- 
ary 5, 1812, betng the Day 
appointed for a General Fast, 
to which are annexed Notes and 
an Appendix, illustrative of 
the Toleration Act. By Tho. 
mas Belsham, 8vo. pp. 41. 
Johnson. 


Thisis an admirable assertion 
and defence of ‘* the sacred un- 
alienable rights of conscience,” 
which the preacher shews, ‘* ex- 
tend to the adoption, the protes- 
sion, and the peaceable promul- 
gation ‘of religious principles.” 
We wish, and perhaps shall not 
wish in vain, that this able argu- 
ment for religious liberty may 
find its way into the hands, and 
impress the minds of our magis- 
trates, senators and statesmen. 

Some notes on the ‘loleration 
Act are appended to the Sermon, 
which we shall take the liberty to 
quote, and probably to consider, 
in another department of our 
work, on a future occasion. 
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TOLERATION ACT. 


——S— 
——— 


The Toleration Act, intitled, an 
Act for exempting their Majes. 
ties Protestant Subjects, dis. 

_ senting from the Church of 


England from the Penalties of 


certain Laws. 


Forasmuch, as some ease to 
scrupulous consciences, in the ex. 
ercise of religion, may be an ef. 
fectual means to unite their majes- 
ties Protestant subjects in jaterest 
and affection, 

I. Be it en@cted, by the king 
dnd queen’s most excellent majes- 
ties, and with the advice and con. 
sent of the lords, spiritual and 
temporal, and Commons, in this 
present Parliament assembled, and 
by the authority of the same, that 
tieither the statute made in the 
23d year of the reign of the late 
Queen Elizabeth, intitled * An 
Act to retain the Queen Majesty’s 
subjects in their due obedience ; 
ior that statute made in the 29th 
year of the said Queen, intitled, 
an Act for the more speedy and 
due Execution of certain branches 
of the Statute made in the 23d 
year of the Queen Majesty’s reign, 
viz. the aforesaid Act; nor that 
branch or clause of a statute, 
made in the first year of the reign 
of the said Queen, intitled, an Act 
for the Unity of common Prayer, 
and Service in the Church, and 
administration of the Sacraments, 
Whereby all persons, having no 
lawful or reasonable excuse to be 
absent, are required to resort to 
their parish church or chapel, or 
some usual place, where the Com- 
mon Prayer shall be used, upon 


pain of punishment, by the cen- 
sures of the chureh; and also, 
upon pain that every person so 
offending shall forfeit for every 
such offence twelvepence. Nor 
that statute made in the 3d year 
of the late king James the First, 
intitled, an Act for the better Dis. 
covering and Repressing Popish 
Recusants. Nor that after statute, 
made in the same year, intitled, 
an Act to prevent and avoid Dan. 
gers Which may grow by Popish 
Recusants. Ner any other law 
or statute of this realm, made 
against Papists or Popish Recus. 
ants, cxcept the statute made 
in the 25th year of king Charles 
the Second, intitled, an Act for 
preventing Dangers which may 
happen from Popish Recusants. 
And except also the statute made 
in the 30th year of the said king 
Charles the Second, intitled, an 
Act for the more effectual pre- 
serving the King’s Person and 
Government, by disabling Papists 
from Sitting in either House of 
Parliament, shall be ccnstrued to 
extend to any person or persons 
dissenting from the Church of 
England, that shall take the oaths 
mentioned in a statute made in 
this present Parliament, intitled 
an Act for removing and prevente 
ing all Questions and Disputes 
concerning the Assembling and 
Sitting of the present Parliament, 
shall make and subscribe the de. 
claration, mentioned in a statute, 
made in the 30th year of the’reign 
of King Charles. the Second, ine 
titled, an Act to prevent Papists 
from Sitting in cither House of 
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Parliament. Which oaths and 
declaration, the justicee of peace, 
at the general sessions of the peace, 
to be held tor the county or place 
where such person shall live, ae 
hereby required to tender and ad. 
minister to such persons as shall 
offer themselves to take, make and 
subscribe the same and thereof to 
keep a register. And hkewise 
none of the persons aforesaid, shall 
give or pay, asany fee or reward, 
to any officer or officers belonging 
to the court aforesaid, above the 
sum of sixpence, nor that more 
than once, for his or their entry of 
his taking the said oaths, and 
making and subscribing the said 
declaration: nor above the fur- 
ther sum of sixpence for any cer. 
tificate of the same, to be made 
out and signed by the officer or 
officers of the said court. 

If. And be it further enacted, 
by the authority aforesaid, that 
all and every person and persons 
already convicted, or prosecuted, 
inorder toconviction, of recusancy, 
by indictment, information, action 
of debt, or otherwise, grounded 
upon the aforesaid statutes, or any 
of them, that shall take the said 
oaths mentioned in the said sta. 
tutes made this present Parlia. 
ment, and make and subscribe the 
declaration aforesaid, in the court 
of exchequer, or assize, or general 
or quarter sessions, to be held for 
the county where such person lives, 
and to be thence respectively cer- 
‘ified into the Exchequer; shall 
be thenceforth exempted and dis. 
charged from all the penalties, 
seizures, forfeitures, judgments 
and executions, incurred by force 
of any of the aforesaid statutes, 
without any composition, fee, or 
further charge whatsoever. 


















Toleration Act. 


Il, And be it further enacted, 
by the authority aforesaid, that all 
and every person aud persons that 
shall, as aforesaid, take the said 
oaths, and make and subscribe the 
declaration aforesaid, shall not be 
liable to any pains, penaities or 
forfeitures, mentioned in an act, 
made in the 35th year of the reign 
of the late Queen Elizabeth, in. 
titled, an Act to retain the Queen 
Majesty’s Subjects in their due 
Obedience, nor in ap act made in 
the 22d year of the late king 
Charles the Second, intitled an 
Act to prevent and suppress 
seditious conventicles. Nor shall 
any of the said persons be pro. 
secuted in any ecclesiastical court 
for, or by reason of their none 
conforming to the Church of 
England. 

IV. Provided always, and be it 
enacted, by the authority aloree 
said, that if any assembly cf per. 
sons dissenting from the Church 
of England, shail be held in any 
place for religious worship, wit 
the doors locked barred or bolted, 
during any time of such meeting 
together, all and every person 
and persons that shall come to, and 
be at such meeting, shall not re- 
ceive any benefit from this law, 
but be liable to all the pains and 
penalties of all the aforesaid laws 
recited in this act, for such their 
meeting, notwithstanding his tak- 
ing the oaths, and his making and 
subscribing the declaration afore- 
said. 

Provided always, that nothing 
herein contained shall be construed 
to exempt any of the persons afore- 
said from pay ing of tythes, or other 
parochial duties, or any other duties 
to the church orminister; nor from 
any prosecution in any ecclesiast!- 











cal court, or elsewhere, for the 
same. 

VI. And be it further enacted 
by the authority aforesaid, that if 
any person dissenting from the 
Church of England as aforesaid, 
shall hereafter be chosen, or other- 
wise appointed, to bear the office 
of high constable or petit consta. 
ble, churchwarden, overseer of 
the poor, or any other parochial 
or ward officer, and such person 
shall scruple to take upon him any 
of the said offices in regard of the 
oaths, or any other matter or thing 
required by the law to be taken or 
done, in respect of such office, 
every such person shall and may 
execute such office or employment 
by a sufficient deputy, by him to 
be provided, that shall comply 
with the laws on this behalf; pro. 
vided always, the said deputy be 
allowed and approved by such per. 
son or persons, in such manner, as 
such officer or officers respectively 
should by law have been allowed 
and approved. 

VII. And be it further enacted 
by the authority aforesaid, that no 
person dissenting from the Church 
of England, in holy orders, or pre- 
tended holy orders, or pretending 
to holy orders, nor any preacher 
or teacher of any congregation of 
dissenting protestants that shall 
make and subscribe the declara- 
uon aforesaid, and take the said 
oaths at the general or quarter ses. 
sions of the peace, to be held for 
the county, town, parts, or divi- 
sion, where such person lives, 
which court is hereby empowered 
to administer the same; and shall 
also declare his approbation of, 
and subscribe the articles of reli- 
gion mentioned in the statute, 
made in the 13th year of the reign 
of the late Queen Elizabeth, ex- 
Ceptthe 34th 35th, and 36tb, and 
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these words of the 20th article, 
viz, The church hath power to 
decree rites and ceremonies, and 
authority in controversies of faith, 
and yet, shall be liable to any of 
the pains or penalties mentioned 
in an act made in the 17th year 
of the reign of King Charles the 
Second, entitled, an act for re. 
straining noa-conformists from in. 
habiting in corporations; nor the 
penalties mentioned in aforesaid 
act, made in the 22d year of his 
suid late majesty’s reign, for or 
by reason of such persons preaches 
ing at any meeting for the exercise 
of religion. Nor to the penalties 
of 100/, mentioned im an act 
made in the 13th and 14th of 
King Charles the Second intitled, 
an act for the uniformity of pub- 
lic prayers and administring of 
sacraments, and other rites and 
ceremonies, and for establishing 
the form of making, ordaining, 
and consecrating of bishops, priests 
and deacons, in the church of 
England, tor officiating in any con. 
gregation for the exercise permit. 
ted and allowed by this aet. 

VIII. Provided always, that the 
making and subscribing the said 
declaration, and the taking the 
said oaths, and making the decla-« 
ration ef approbation and sub- 
scription to the said articles in 
manner as aforesaid, by every re- 
spective person or persons herein 
before mentioned, at such general 
or quarter sessions of the peace as 
aforesaid, shall be taen and there 
entered of record in the said court, 
for which sixpence shall be paid 
tothe clerk of the peace, and no 
more; provided that such person 
shall not at any time, preach in 
any place but with the doors not 
locked, barred, or bolted as afore- 
said. 

1X. And whereas, some dissent- 
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ing protestants scruple the bap- 
tizing of infants, be it enacted by 
the authority aloresaid, that every 
person in pretended holy orders, 
or pretending to holy orders, or 
Preacher, or Teacher, that shall 
subscribe the aforesaid articles of 
religion, except as belore except- 
ed: and also except part of the 
27th article teaching infant.bap. 
tism, and shall take the oaths, and 
make and subscribe the declara- 
tion aforesaid, in manner alore- 
said; every such person shall en. 
joy all the privileges, benefits, and 
advantages, which any other dis- 
senting minister as aforesaid, might 
have or enjoy by virtue of this act. 
X. And be it further enacted, 
by the authority aforesaid, that 
every teacber or preacher in holy 
orders, or pretended holy orders, 
that is, a minister, preacher, or 
teacher of a congregation, that 
shall take the oaths herein requi. 
red, and make and subscribe the 
declaration aforesaid ; and also 
subscribe such of the aforesaid 
arucles of the Church of England, 
as are required by this act in man. 
ner aforesaid, shall be thencetorth 
exempted from serving upon any 
jury, or from being chosen er 
appointed to bear the office of 
church.warden, overseer of the 
poor, or any other parochial or 
ward ollice, or other office in any 
hundred, or any shire, city, town, 
parish, division, or wapeniake. 
XI. And be it further enacted, 
by the authority aforesaid, that 
any justice of the peace may, at 
any time hereatter, require any 
Pp mon that goes.to any meeting 
for exercise uf religion, to make 
and subscribe the declaration a. 
lorvsaud, aud also to take the said 
oaths or declaration of fidelity, 
hereimaiter mentioned; in case 
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such person scruple the taking of 
an oath, and upon the refusal 
thereof, such Justice of the peace 
is hereby required to commit such 
person to prison, without bail or 
mainprize, and ta certify the name 
of such person to the next general 
or quarter session of the peace, to 
be neld for that county, city, 
town, part, or division, where 
such person then resides; and if 
such person so committed shall, 
upon a second tender at the gencral 
or quarter sessions, reluse to make 
und subscribe the declaration afore. 
said, such person refusing shall be 
then and there recorded, ard shall 
be taken thenceforth to all intents 
and purposes, for a popish reca. 
sant convict, and suffer according. 
ly, and incur all the penalties and 
forfeitures of the aforesaid laws. 
X11. And whereas, there are 
certain other persons, dissenters 
from the church of England, who 
scruple the taking of any oath, be 
it enacted by*the authority atores 
said, that every such person shall 
make and subscribe the aforesaid 
deciaration; and also this declara- 
tion of fidelity following: I, A.B. 
do sincerely promise and solemnly 
declare, before God and the world, 
that I will be true and faithful to 
King William and Queen Mary. 
And I solemnly profess and des 
clare that [ do from, my heart, 
abhor, detest, and renounce, as im. 
pious and heretical, that damna- 
ble doctrine and position, that 
Princes excommunicated, or des 
prived by the Pope or any autho- 
ry of the See of Rome, may b« 
deposed or murdered by their sub- 
jects, or any other whatsoever, 
And I do declare that no foreign 
prince, person, prelate, state oF 
potentate, hath, or ought to have 
any power, jurisdiction, superior- 











ty; pre-eminence, or authority, 
ecclesiastical or spiritual, within 
this realm. 

And shall subscribe a profession 
of their christian belief, in these 
words. 

I, A. B. profess faith in God the 
Father, and in Jesus Christ bis 
eternal Son, the true God, and in 
the holy Spirit, one God blessed 
for evermore, and do acknowledge 
the holy scriptures of the Old and 
New |cstament to be given by di- 
vine inspiration. 

Wiich declaration and subscrip- 
tion shall be made and entered of 
record, at the general quarter ses. 
sions ot the peace, for the county, 
city, or place, where every such 
person shalithenreside. And every 
such person that shall make and 
subscribe the two declarations and 
profession aforesaid, being there. 
unto required, shall be exempt 
from all the pains and penalties of 
all and every the aforementioned 
statutes made against popish recu- 
san's, or protestant nonconformists, 
and also from the penalties of an 
act made in the 5th year of the 
reign of the late Queen Elizabeth, 
entitled an act for the assurance 
of the Queen’s royal power, over 
all estates and subjects within her 
dominions, for or by reason of 
such person’s not taking, or refu- 
sing to take the oath mentioned in 
the said act. And also trom the 
penalties of an act made in the 
13th and 14th years of the reign 
of King Charles the Second, entit- 
led an act for preventing mischiets 
that may arise, by certain persons 
called Quakers, refusing to take 
lawful oaths, and enjoy all other 
the benefits, privileges, and advan- 
tages, under the like limitations, 
provisoes and conditions, which 
any other dissenters should or 
VOL. Vil. 2u 
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ought to enjoy, by virtue of this 
act. 

XIIE. Provided always, and be 
it enacted by the authority afore. 
said, that in case any person shalk 
refuse to take the suid oaths when 
tendered to them, which every 
justice of the peace is hereby em- 
powered to do, such person shalt 
not be admitted to make and sub. 
scribe the two declarations ufore. 
said, though required thereunto, 
either before any justice of the 
peace, or at the general or quarter 
sessions, before or afier any cone 
viction of popish reeusancy, as 
aforesaid, unless such person can, 
within thirty-one days after such 
tender of the deelaration to him, 
produce two sufiicient protestant 
witnesses to testify upon oath, 
that they believe hin to be a pro. 
testant dissenter, or a certificate 
under the bands of four protestants 
who are conformable to theeburch 
of England, or have taken the 
oaths and subscribed the declara- 
tion abovenamed, and shall pro- 
duce a eertificate under the hands 
and seals of six or more sufficient 
men, of the congregation to which 
he belongs, owning him for one of 
them. 

XIV. Provided also, and be it 
enacted by the authority afore. 
said, that until such certificate, 
under the hands of six of his con- 
gregation, as aforesaid, be pio. 
duced, and two Protestant wi's 
nesses come to attest his being 
a Protestant dissenter, or @ certi. 
ficate under the hands of four Pro- 
testants as aforesaid, be produced, 
the justice of peace shall, and 
hereby is required, to take a re. 
cognizance, with two sureties, in 
the penal sum of fifty pounds, to 
be levied of his goods and chattels, 
lands and tenements, to the use 
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of the king’s and queen’s majesties, 
thes: beivs and successors, for his 
producing the same; and if he 
cannot give such security to com. 
mit bin to prison, there to remain 
unul he bas produced such cert 
ficate, or two witnesses as afore- 
said, 

XV. Provided always, and it is 
the true intent and meaning of this 
act, that all the laws made and 
provided for the frequenting of 
divine service on the Lord’s day, 
commonly called Sunday, shall be 
stil in force, and executed against 
all persons that offend against the 
said laws, except such persons 
come to some Coougregauion, or as. 
sembly of religious worship, al. 
low. dor permitted by this act. 

XVIL. Provided always, and be 
itenacted by the authority afore. 
said, that neither this act, nor any 
clause, article, or thing herein 
contained, shall extend, or be 
construed to extend, to give any 
ease, benefit or advantage to any 
papist, p pish recusant whatso- 
ever, or any person that shall deny, 
in Gis preaching or writing, the 
docKine of the blessed Trinity, as 
it ts declared in the aforesaid ar- 
ticles of religion. 

XVII. Provided always, and be 
it enacted by the authority afore. 
said, that if any person or persons, 
ai any Ume or times after the 10th 
day of June, do and shall willing- 
ly and of purpose, maliciously or 
contemptuously, come into any 
cathedral or parish church, cha. 
pel or other congregation permit. 
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ted by this act, and disquiet or 
disturb the same, or misuse any 
preacher or teacher, such person 
or persons, upon proof thereof be. 
fore any justice of the peace, by 
two or more suflicient witnesses, 
shall find two sureties, to be 
bound by recognizance in the 
penal sum of fifty pounds, and in 
default of such sureties shall be 
committed to prison, there to re. 
main uli the next general or quar- 
ter sessions, and upon conviction 
of the said offence at the said ge- 
neral or quarter sessions, — shall 
sufler the pain and penalty of 
twenty pounds, to the use of the 
king’s and queen’s majesties, their 
heirs and successors. 

XVIII. Proviced always, that 
no congregation or assembly for 
religious worship, shall be per. 
mitted or allowed by this act, 
until the place of such meeting 
shall be certified to the bishop of 
the diocese, or to the archdeacon 
of that archdeaconry, or to the 
justicesof the peace, at the general 
or quarter sessions of the peace for 
the county, city or place in which 
such meeting shall be beld, and 
registered in the said bishop's or 
archdeacon’s court respectively, 
or recorded at the said general or 
quarter sessions, the register or 
clerk of the peace whereof respec- 
tively, is hereby required to regis- 
ter the same, and to give certifi- 
cate thereof to such person as shall 
demand the same, for which there 
shall be no greater fee or reward 
taken than the sum of sixpence. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OE EVIL. 
(From Mr. G. Dyer’s Poetics.) 


It was when dark November frown’d ; 
Country and town alike were dreary 5 
Nothing was smiling all around, 
Nought within cheary. 
‘Oh! forsome pure etherial sphere, 
* To which no dregs of matter cling, 
*© Where flows serene th’all peifect year, 
‘© From mind’s pure spring.” 
It might not be—a form I view— 
Stern was his front, and fierce his eye ; 
His robe mix’d of November’s hue, 
On crimson dye, 


Clamour and Rage, and trembling Fear, 
In grim wild state before him go ; 
And in his hand he couch’d a spear, 
As towards some foe. 
** Sing not te me,”’’ he cried, “ of loves 
** Sigh not to me in Pity’s strains 5 
“ Nor think to lure me to the groves, 
* To pipe with swains. 
** Different my joys, —-I traverse earth, PS 
** T range thro’ air, I pierce the sea ; 2. 
** And every creature by its birth, wee 
** Is bound to me. 


*¢ Each from me some strong instinct draws, 
“ Which towards its kin engenders strife 
*¢ Birds, fishes, yielding to my laws, 
*¢ Prey upon life. 
*¢ Have you not heard in distant wood, 
‘© How greedy beasts pursue their way ; 
‘ By turns, each drinks some creature’s blood, 
** By turns the prey. 
‘“€ Have you not mark’d the busy world, 
“* Where reason forms its wisest plan ? 
‘© How man, by furious passions whirl’d, 
“© Preys upon man? 


*¢ Tis mine—I stir the active thought, 

‘¢ T rouse the passions, urge the deed ; 
‘© And there I feast, where thousands fought, 
© And thousands bleed. 
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Midst storms and fires I sit and sing, 
© Most pleas’d where least I see of dorm ; 
“ ] sail upon the whiriwind’s wing, 
** And puide the storm. 
«6 When AZrna beliches flame around, 
“ | gaze and yaze with greedy eye, ’ 
66 Where cites, late with plenty crown d, 
*6 In ruins lie. 


** Does ocean rave? I look and think 
** Unruflied on the sounding shore, 
«© And rise with joy, as thousands sink, 
*¢ To rise nO mure: > 


“ Do earthquakes grow] beneath the land ? 
664 wait expectant of the sight; 

“ And grow, as earth’s wide jaws expand, 
** Wild with delight. 


“* Of life their babes when Hindoos spoil, 
‘* The pious deed I doud proclaim, 

“* And ot their widows’ funeral pile, 
** IT light the flame. 


“¢ Tis mine—all mine—I boast the deeds— 
** And call myself the friend of man— 
“6 "Tis mine—and see! the work proceeds— 
** *Tis Nature’s plan. 
“€ On man, what crowding ills attend! 
+6 See how creation pants for room ! 
«Ah! wretch —I haste, that wretch’s friend, 
** To build his tomb.” 





# The Persian Magi held two principles. one the author of good, the other of 
@eils the lavier was calicd Arimanes. This personage is called in the Chaldaic 
oracles by diferent names, Hecate, SA QSTY UM XARNS VANS, Damon ; other 
barbarous names, a it is there evpressed, are given it by God. The Indian my- 
thology pains \t und r different forms, more particularly as Seeva. By the north- 
¢rn nations it was called Surtur, who is described in the Edda. as making war upoR 
Odin. Inthe tuneral seng of Hacon, it appears.as the wolf Fenris, chained now, 
but who will | rea: loose hereafter, and «destroy the world. In the Greek and 
res poets a Ovid and Claudian, 1 is conspicuous in the Battle of 
e Giants against Jppiter, and has thence passed into the poetry of Milton. 
Pindar, after describing the confinement of these gianis in mains, represents 
~ . ae _ streams of fire. { Pyth.) i. orrara Mu00s AYVOTATAs WAY As- 
- by Homer a fierce malicious being, destructive to men and delighting 
Apes, Azss, SporoAaye, [Abe Pove. 
ninaie il. lib, v. 
n °° . * . . 

sacred writings of the Jews, also, this principle appears, and is called 


seem. eae » (Gen. iti. 1.) and on this, the Christ:an doctrine is founded. It 


and thus it is ¢,plained by man itics, the pri il, 4 
sonified in the philosophy of the east. And ic is geruarkble: dhet in Persia, bth 






































Poetry. 


CONSOLATIONS OF UNIVERSAL RESTORATION, 


Serene was the ev’ning, low murmur’d the breeze 
That odorous swept through the beautiful sky, 
And whispering soft mid? the shadowing. trees, 

It wafted affliction’s disconsolate sigh. 


’Twas a matron, that stretch’d ’neath a cypress’s shade, 
Gave vent to the moanings of darksome despair, 

The moon faintly beaining her figure display’d, 

And tresses all white that hung carcless in air. 


The tear scarcely gleam’d on her sorrow.-worn cheek, 
Nor eas’d the distress of a mother undone ; 

With sighs of affection half-smother’d and weak, 

She mourn’d o’er the grave of a profligate son. 


Her age’s last comfort, her soul’s dearer part, 

Once genius and virtue seem’d stamp’d on bis form, 
But the rose that had twin’d ’round her rapturous heart; 
Was nipp’d by the tempest and crush’d by the storm. 


Vice struck the fair blossoms that open’d to view, 

And passion’s rude blast snatch’d the fragrant perfume, 
Fer penitent tears could his bosom bedew, 

The heart just relenting was chill’d by the tomb. 

The parent’s weak heart-strings grew cold with despair, 
She scarce rais’d her eyes to her father in heav’n, 

But clos’d them too quickly—-no comfort was there— 

No cherub appear’d who might whisper—** Forgiv’n !” 
And now on the moss of his evergreen bed, 

She clasps the cold dust, still belov’d, in her arms, 


“#Scarce dares she to raise her disconsolate head, 


For mercy divine seems despoil’d of her charms. 


And must he to vice be for ever a slave 

Who lately with artless simplicity smil’d? 
Will light never dawn on the desolate grave ? 
And is Heav’n’s best image for ever defil’d ? 
No: beams of felicity burst thro’ the gloom, 
And fall on her feeble and tear-streaming eyes, 
They gild witha rainbow of glory the tomb, 
And point to the mansions of joy in the skies. 


Smiles cover her face, and the low bending grove 
Rejoices in gales of diviner perfume, 

For Zephyr sott breathing of mercy and love, 
Opes the roses that blow on the verge of the tomb. 





the principles were personified under the symbol of two serpents contending for 


MUNDANE ECG. 


In the above poem no allusion is made to the origin of evil, it only admits its 
€istence, and accords with that philosophy, which supposes it a necessary ‘past 
@fthe good. 


Present system, and that partial evil may be universal 
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Intelligence. —Mr. Lancaster's Reception in Scotland. 


6 Q joy!” she excla ms, and her tear-streaming eyes 
In rapturous transport exultingly roll, | 

« What visions of glory descend from the skies, 

6¢ What hopes of futurity crowd on my soul! 


“« My son! [ shall clasp thee again to my heart, 
‘¢ And purified meet thee in regions above, 

‘¢ When sorrow and sin shall for ever depart, 

“© And all be felicity, virtue and love! 


¢¢ Can the passions, the frailties, the vices of man 

*¢ Change him that spake planets and systems to day? 
** Still his arm shall perform its beneficent plan, 

‘© While mortals shall vanish and nature decay. 


‘* | see burst asunder the gates of the grave, 

‘© Hell hears, and his mandate submissive obeys ; 

‘* There banners of virtue eternal shall wave, 

6¢ Wuilst worlds stand enraptur'’d in wonder and praise. 


‘* Then rise my fond heart, leave the dust of the sod, 
‘© To ages of glory triumphantly soar, 

** When genius shall rise to its Father and God, 

‘© And pure be rekindled to set never more.” 


Reading. 


¥ N. we 
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Account of Mr. Lancaster’s Re. 
ception en Scotland. 
[From the Glasgow Herald, April go, 

Hla. | 

After five months travelling in Ire- 
land, for the purpose of seletien his 
system into that country, Mr. Lancas- 
ter quitted it on the first current, return 
ing to London through Scotland, for 
the sake of visiting Glasgow and Edin. 
burgh ; but, euwliting to lose a useful 
hour, lectured at Ayr on the 4th, and 
geome on the 5th, at both towns 
being cordially welcomed by the magis- 
trates and respectable iahabivante. On 
the 7th, he visited the schools which 
bear the name of Lancasterian in Glas- 
gow, and reported their state in a gene- 
ral meeting of the Directors of the In- 
stitutions here; who, highly to their 
honour, were convened to meet with 
and shew every kind attention which 
the frends of humanity and knowiedze 
in this city could evince to a benevolent 


He recommended measures, calcu- 
lated to gratify their warmest wishes, 
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and those of the public, by speed'ly in- 
troducing the system completely into 
the schools here. and he pointed out 
others, which, if properly executed, 
would have the most beneficial effect, 
in extending the economy and other 
benefits of the system into every place in 
the west of Scotiand, where it ae be 
required. The i. portance and obvious 
advantages of these propositions, nduc- 
ed the Bluiiots of the Institution, to 
call a general meeting of the Society for 
the consideration of them. In the mte- 
rim, Mr. Lancaster went to Paisley and 
Greenock, where he was again wel- 
comed, by the clergy, magistrates, and 
respectable sin each town, witha 
true and lively feeling tor the progress 
of education, and for a friend of it. He 
returned to Glasgow. and one of the 
schools in this city having formerly been 
far from prosperous, the system not 
having been properly acted upon by the 
teacher who had the charge of it, he 
held a meeting of near a thousand per- 
sons, in the Calton school room, and 


delivered a lecture, calculated to give # 





impression of the plan, to the 

ts of the children. He was as weil 
received, and as well atten‘ed to, as 
could be wished; and some of the 
statements he gave made the good old 
King shine in the eyes of his subjects, 
as the patron of education and friend of 
the poor. The instant the lecture was 
over, he set off by the mail 'o Edinburgh, 
inorder to make his arrangements in 
person, for a lecture there, and found 
a gencial meet ng of the committee of 
the Lancaserian school in that place, 
had appointed a public dinner at Oman’s 
hotel, to welcome his arrival. flere 
he was received with an urbanity and 
attenton, which we hope will always 
continue to do honour to the magis 
trates, clergy and gentry of that city, as 
well as to the enlizhtened head and 
members of ics liberal university. They 

id the highest honours to his Royal 
Highness the Duke ot Kent, for the 
example he had set to the army, in in- 
troducing the Lancasterian system into 
the Scots Royals, near three years ago, 
with unrivalled success and economy ; 
an example, as well known to all che 
Royal Family, as it is to this nation; 
where such benevolence in a prince will 
never fail to meet the most cheering re- 
ception from an affectionate and loyal 
people. Having completed his arrange- 
ments for lecturing in Edinburgh, he 
again returned hither, to lecture :n the 
theatre, where he again met a cheerful 
auditory, who gave him a most hearty 
welcome. 

The master of the Calton school ap- 
peared on the stage, with a detachment 
of fine little feliows, who illustrated 
= of the plan by their evolutions. 

he lad who attended them and gave 
the commands, is one of Mr. Lancaster's 

rentices from London, an orphan, 
who has been five years with Mr. Lan 
caster, and, though only fourteen 
years of age, has organized several 
schools on hissystem, and coptri! uted 
Most materially to their success—and 
Ww services in the Calton school will 
not soon be forgotten. ‘The lecture was 
received with marked attention and 
approbation, and though the recent 

gues of Mr. Lancaster, at one time 
seemed to overpower him, yet he re- 
fumed, and went on, with unbroken 
Spirit, to the end of a Jong and very in- 
teresting lecture. 
_ Wednesday, a public dinner was 
given in the great room of the Black 


_Intelligence.—Mr. Lancaster's Reception in Scotland. 
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Bull Inn in this city. It was most nu- 
merously attended. Robert Owen, 


Esq ot New Lanark, was in the chair. 
The whole room exhibited an assem- 
blage, which was a fair specimen of 
the feelings of the respectable citizens 
of Glasgow, to this benevolent traveller, 
and of iheir zeal in the cause to which 
he is devoted Previous to the dinner, 
a general meeting was held, to hear 
several resolutions read, and to pass 
some addi'ional ones. 

The gentlemen belonging to the 
school in the Gorbals, had submitted 
a proposition, for uniting the schools 
under one committee, and making them 
one concern This harmonious propos 
sition was brought forward and adopted 
with delight. ‘The Lancasterian sch 
in this city are now un.ted: and as we 
are not a divided people, eur fellow- 
citizens will not fail to be pleased with 
this concentration of energies, and unity 
of interests. 

A proposition for the extension of 
the views of the society beyond Glas- 
gow, was also agreed to, and now it 
becomes—“' The Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Lancasterian School Society.” 

Its pur are, by a distinct fund, to 
promote the spread of the system over 
the districts, wherever there may be a 
dispositien to receive it: to carry its 
energies and benefits, by the operation 
of a general fund, home to the doors of 
those who Otherwise might desire its 
benefits, and feelthe need of them, in 
vain; not to innovate upon our truly 
respectable establishments, but to add to 
their energies; considering their consti- 
tution as sacred, but willing to render 
service to all populous places where 
there are not adequate means of educa- 
ton adapted to the number of people; 
and to render every service to existing 
institutions, which they may be. pre- 
pared, and their conductors may be dis- 
posed to receive: and this from a fund 
which will certainly atford the means of 
accomplishing a great good at the 
smallest expense. 

The good the Committee will be en- 
abled to do will be practical, and by 
means of persons well experienced in 
the plan. . We are hippy, that the Cal- 
ton School is already in so flourishing a 
State, as to promise hizh perfection ina 
short time, and afford a good model of 
the system, Nor must we forget the 
merits of a schoolmaiter in another 
school of the Society's, where much 























































































































































































good is done, but under very disadvan- 
tage: us circumstances, from bad accom- 
modaticns. We hope this inconvenience 
will soon be removed, by the erection of 
a new School house, which has ‘long 
been im contemplation, and which now 
. appears in « far train for accomplish 
ment. The harmony and energy among 
Lancasterian Schools in this city ore an 
happy bend of brotherhood and the 
pect of the education of every chiid 
in it, and of the extension of the same 
bencits to every district where there 
may be a disposit on to welcome ther, 
if found necessary, is indeed one of those 
heart-animating prospects, on which 
the mind cannot but dwell wih delight. 

We are pleased to see, that, in the 
resolutions, the pa!rons of Mr. Lancas- 
ter and his system are not forgotten ; 
and we are persuaded the country at 
large, will unne in honouring those 
royal and noble names who have evinced 
their patriotism, in patron) zing a system, 
which will bring the light of knowledge 
(the handmaid of the Christian religion, 
and the bles,ing» of the Bible, into the 
dwelling of every humble cottager in 
the empire. 

We have had the pleasure of mention- 
ing the dinner and .ts respectable atten- 
dance——We now report, with equal 
satisfaction, some of the occurrences of 
the evening. 

When the Chairm.n gave the health 
of the Duke of Kent, Mr. Lancaster 
made & statement, not as acknowledg- 
ing any toast, (which the strictne:s of 
the religions opinions of the Society of 
Friends, to which he belongs, forbids in 
any case,) but by way of information. 

© stated, that the King himself, ‘at- 
tended by his consort and princesses, 
among whom was the amiable Amelia!) 
introduced him to the Duke of Kent, 
who ,o:ned a subser ption set forward 
by his royal father. That the Deke 
then visited his scholars, not in the stote 
of a prince of the blood but as a priva'e 
gentien.an, to acquaint him-elf with the 
merits of the plan, by minute enqury 
and personal inspection. ‘That he then 
introduced it into the Royals, and this 
near three $ ago, as ane ample to 
all the regiments of the line. He had 
ye a children and voung 
m that regiment. And yet, 
thoogh he had this exalted merit, there 
were some, who called themselves Chris. 
tans, who would not give him the hon. 
eur which was his Geet but to make 
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amends, a Jew had been as forward in 
gratitude as they had been remiss. The 
sentiments of that liberal and enlightened 
Jew he would now rec.ite:—but he 
must first observe. that the Royal High- 
landers, the Marquis of Huntley’s regi- 
ment, were had in high honoar in the 
country from which he had just come, 
Ireland. During the rebellion in that 
country, the sold:ery were allowed to 
| ve at free quarters ; and, under martial 
law, rapine and violence might hold 
their lawless sway: but those enlicht- 
ened, educated soldiers had ‘he Bible in 
their hearts and knowledge in their 
heads the power of violence was re- 
strained by the force of principle, asso- 
ciated with knowledge . and they would 
not even take a drink of butter-mi.k without 
paying for it If war had put a sword 
into the hands of these brave fellovs, 
knowledge had put a shield, and » ith that 
the oppressions of civil war had been 
restrained, and the head of the wretched 
and forlorn man protecied fron the iron 
hand of violence. He then recited the 
verses. 


The Despot’s rule must be o’er darken’d 
men 

The var home, the darkness of a 

en ; 

But where true Freepom lives, no 
fear she knows, 

To make man learn the blessing she 
bestows. 


The enlighten'd Kent, excited at her 

shrine, 

Spreads quick instruction through each 

martial line ; 

That every soldier, civiliz’d and free, 

May nobly shield our land of liberty. 

(Universal approbation.) 

The Charman, in concluding his 
address, st.ted, tha: it was not consist- 
ent with the principles of the Society of 
Friends, or Quakers, to join in toasts; 
and therefore he pr d that the com- 
pany should express their gratitude to 
Mr. Lancaster st acclamation, instea 
of the customary compliment of drink- 
ing his health, which was done loudly 
and standing. Mr. Lancaster, evita] 
under a strong grateful seating of P 
bility, rose to make his ackno ledgment. 

He observed, thai members of his re- 
ligious society were tenacious of their 
principles, for the sake of integri'y ™ 
religion, and regard to youth. On many 
occasions, it was hard for them to shut 
themselves out from meetings conducive 
































to the purposes of universal benevolence : 
many of them might be unused to pub- 
lic speaking, and find it dificult to ex- 
plain why they acknowledged the civi- 
lity, and abstained from acknowledging 
the compli ent with which it was so 
associated. ‘They never imposed their 
principles upon others, and were very 
than'tul for the enjoyment of them to 
themselves. It was truly relieving to his 
mind, to have this social mark of kind 
atiention offered in a way which was 
so une ceptionable. He could return 
his grateful acknowledgments for the 
kindness shewn him, without expia- 
nation: and he would conclude with 
repeating the gratifying relief it afford 

ed to his mind. Engeced in a — 
pursuit, public company was often a 
duty ; but this marked attention to the 
religious scruples of the society of which 
he was a member, was to him the high- 
est induigence he had ever met with ; 
and he was highly gratified that this in- 
dulgence should have been shewn a- 
mong an educated people, where know- 
ledge had long taken ropt, and produced 
the action and re-action of cultivated 
mtellect, © improve its own powers. 
The relief to his min was inexpressible. 
He hoped that public urbanity would re- 
member the example. He believed the 
friends of his own society would feel the 
attention so paid to the free exercise of 
their religious freedom, ever in what 
might be considered a minutia, as very 
ppacifying « for iis own part, he should 
cela great pleasure, when going into 
Public assemblies, to be able to come in, 
a$ a citizen of the world, as a friend of 
that cause which was so dear to the pre- 
Sent company, without having to explain 
the reason of the peculiarities of his reli- 
gious scruples and practices. He was 
truly obliged by the honour done him ; 
and still more by the kind condescension 
apparent in the manner of doing it, for 
which he returned his thanks. 

The British and Fu ‘ign Bible Society 
was drank with rapturous feeling, as 
were the friends of the Royal Lancaste- 
rian System in Londons Dublin, and 
Edinburgh; and several sentimental 
toasts were given, independent of those 
which are merely customary. 





Manchester, April 30, 1812. 

The Quarterly meeting of Presbyte- 
ministers in this town afd neigh- 
bourhood, was held on Good-friday at 
Chowbent, at the chapel of the Rev. B. 
VOL. VII, 2x 
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R. Davis; at which fifteen ministers 
were present. Mr, William Johns intro- 
duced the service, and Mr. Robert Smee 
thurst preached from Acts x, 34, 35. 
Mr J. Grundy preached to a numerous 
audience in the evening. An arrange- 
ment was formed by some of the minis® 
ters present, for supplying Congleton for 
a limiied time. The number of gentle- 
men wo dined with the ministers, a- 
mounted to more than forty. 

W. J, 


Unitarian Fund. 

We have the pleasure of reporting the 
Annual Meeting of the above societys 
which took place on Wednesday, the 
2 th instant. In no particular did it 
fall in pleasantness, and, it is hoped, in 
usefulness, below the preceding anni- 
versaries; in some, it exceeded them 
al!; but as we have been so full in our 
account of the mecting in former years 
we shall content ourselves with a brief 
account. 

The religious services of the day were 
conducted as usual in the chapel, Pat- 
liament Court, Artillery Lane, Bishops- 
gaie Street. The Rev, T. Madge, of 
Norwich, introduced divine worship by 
prayer and reading the ad, chap. of the 
Acts of the Apostles: the 2d prayer was 
offered up by the Rev. E. Butcher, of 
Sidmouth: and the Rev. W. Severn, of 
Hull, preached the Sermon from 2 Cor. 
ii. 17. For we are not as many which cor- 
rupt the word of God, but as of sincerity, 
but as of God, in the sight of God speak 
we in Christ. The preacher made some 
very judicious observations upon the 
word of God, distinguishing between the 
word of God and the history of it, and 
also upon the several ways by which the 
word of God is corrupted, as by mingling 
with it subtle speculations and unau- 
thorised dogmas, and by not laying due 
stress upon its plain doctrines and moral 
precepts. He next pointed out the 
course which it behoves the professors, 
and particularly the preachers of the 
gospel, to pursue in relation to their 
religious duties, shewing how the Apos 
tles and primitive Christians were in 
Christ, and how the same character may 
belong to modern Christians. Here he 
was led to consider the state of 
Unitarianism, and the exertions of Uni- 
tarians, confining himself particularly to 
the society before him. He pointed out 
several circumstances in the times favour- 
able ta Unitarian efforts, and amongst 
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them the detachment of men’s minds 
from the habiliments, buildings, and 
ceremonies, &c. of the. established re- 
ligion by means of the popular sects, 
whom he consider: d as the forerunners 
of the preachers of the unadul erated 
gospel, and of whom he predicted, hat 
as they acquired more knowledge they 
would be more disposed to free inquiry, 
more candid, and more likely to em- 
brace the truth as it isin Jesus. The 
whole was concluded by an earnest and 

atheuc invocatien of the blessing of 
eet 

The congregation was numerous, and 
a large proportion of it stayed to hear 
the Report of the Committee. 

In the meeting of the society for busi- 
ness, “‘thomes Hardy, Esq. of Wal- 
worth, was in the chair. 

‘Lhe Treasurer made his report of the 
state of the finances, by which it ap- 
peared that the expenditure of the last 
yer had considerably exceeded the in- 
come, owing to the several extended 
missions undertaken during this period : 
the balance in the Treasurer s hands, and 
the property vested in Exchequer bills, 
amounts, we are sorry to say, to little 
more than 4.0/, though we are better 
pleased that the funds should be now 
employed, as far as the occasion calls 
for them, than that they should be trea- 
sured up for future emergencies which 
may never arise or which may find the 
society less disposed to active exertion. 

The Report of the Committee was 
next read embracing a great variety of 
topics, i: occupied an hour anda half 
in the reading. As we shui! probably 
be favoured in an early number with 
the substance of it, we shall not now 
attempt anabridgment. It was receiv- 
ed by the meeting, and ordered to be 
published at the discretion of the Com. 
mittee. One of the principal features 
o” it was the history of the rise of the 
Unwtarian congiegation at Reading, 
and the society resolved that they cor= 
dially approved the proceedings of the 
Committee im this particular, and that 
they would second, according to their 
ability, the exertions of their brethren 
m that place. They ako voted the sum 
ofl wenty Pounds towards the Unitarian 
church now erecting at Glasgow. It 
was farther resolved that every gen- 
tleman preaching the annual sermon 
should be, in virtue of his services, an 
honorary member of the suciety ; this 
rule tu be reirospective, 
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The following gevtlemen were cho. 
sen into office for the year ensuing; 
viz. 

John Christie, Esq. Treasurer, 

Rev Robert Aspland, Seerctary, 

Mr. George Cvoper, 

David Eaton, 
John Grice, 


—_—_— 


eel 


— William Hall, » Committee, 
—— Samuel Hart, 

—Robert Stevens, 

Rev. William Vidler, 

William Frend, Esq. ? Auditors. 


Lawrence Kowe, Esq. \ 

The thanks of the society were 
voted to the Rev. W. Severn for his 
sermon; to the Rev. E. Butcher, the 
preacher elect ; to the Rev, R. Wright 
and the other missionaries ; and to the 
several gentlemen whe had served in 
office the past year. A vote of thanks 
also passed to the Rev. T. Rees, for 
the assistance which he has uniformly 
rendered the Secretary, in conducting 
the Welsh correspondence, The pro- 
ceedings of the mee‘ing were marked 
by unanimity, and closed about four 
o'clock by resolutions thanking the 
chairman, and the minister and ma- 
nogers of the chapel. The subscribers 
and their friends then adjourned to 
the London Tavern, to a dinner pro- 
vided by the stewards and com miitee, 
on the usual economical plan. 

At the dinner, a larger company 
was assembled than on any preceding 
occasion. Preparation had been made 
fur 250 persons in the great rovi ; 
but the influx of visitors was so great 
that it was found necessary to lay a 
table in an adjoining room ; the guests 
here afterwards jomed the larger party, 
making the company to consist of up- 
wards of two hundred and seventy 
persons, who by the arrangements 
aud activity of the stewards were all 
comfortably accommodated, 

John Towill Rutt, Esq. was chosen 
into the chair, which he had filled at 
the first annual dinner, and which he 
had on this oecasion been solicited by 
the Committee to occupy again. To 
him the meeting was indebted for its 
Spirit and barmony, and’ useful bear- 
ing upon the objects of the society. 

The follewing were some of the sen- 
timents delivered from the chair. _ 

The King ; may his wish be accomplish- 
ed, that every chald in the British emprre 
should be enabled to read the Bible. Ubis 
was prefaced by the remark that 19 




























the present circumstances of the per- 
sonage referred to, it would have been 
perhaps most respectful to him to 
have forborne intioducing his name 
into public ; unless indeed the King’s 
patronage of Joseph Lancaster had 
conferred upon him such an honour. 
able distinction as no adversity could 
render worthless. 

The cause of civil and religious lilerty 
all the world ~ver 

The Unitarian Fund. 

May the wisdom of the legislature no 
longer suffer the Toleration Act to le 
“ abeminably intolerant,’ This was in- 
trodaced with an explanation of the 
wording of it: the phrase within com- 
mas was stated to have been used by 
Lord Sidmouth, in his speeeh on the 
rejection of his celebrated aud unfor. 
tunate (though perhaps not ill-intend. 
ed) bill; and it was understood that 
the phrase bad been privately ex- 
plained by the noble speaker in re- 
ference to the Unitarians. Some ju- 
dicious and impressive observations 
were made on the general subject of 
the Toleration Act, aud of religious 
liberty. 

The Rev, W. Severn, the preacher, who 
returned thanks im a very animated 
strain, 

The Missionaries of the Unitarian Fund : 
may they go forth bearing precious seed, 
and the harvest ble abundant, On this, 
Messrs. Wi ight and Bennett addressed 
the company. 

The memory of Priestley, Lindsey and 
Wakefield. This toast, received with 
silence by the company, was prefaced 
by some feeling observations. The 
chairman repeated one remark made 
by Mr. Sturch (who now sat on his 
left hand) when he filled the same 
chair; namely, that we ought rather 
to rejoice that such men lived, than 
to lament that they died. 

The Rev. Mr. Lyons. and the Unitarian 
cause in Scotland. Mr. L. stated, in 
returning thanks, which he did with 
much warmth of feeling, that he con- 
sidered the Society's the most honour- 
able and important work to which 
the powers of the human mind could 
possibly be directed, that he gloried 
in the object of the institution, which 
was no other than the promotion of 
human happiness; and that he felt 
* growing conviction that this ubject 
was practicable aud attainable by the 
means within our reach, This speech 
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was heard with marked attention by 
the meeting. 

The Treasurer, John Christie, Esq. 
who gave a vey interesting represen. 
tation of the plan and objects of the 
institution, followed by an urgent res 
commendation of its support. 

Mr. Frend, and the Unitarian Academy; 
which gave vccasion to Mr I, te 
explain the plan aud present state of 
this institution, The names ofseveral 
subscribers were iu consequeuce given 
to the Treasurer of the Fund, who is 
also Treasurer of the Academy*. 

Mr. Severn next proposed the fol- 
lowing, after some pertinent and 
interesting introductory observations ; 
The Unitarrans of Transylvania, and a 
speedy communication between them and 
their British brethren. In giving it, the 
chairman stated that he believed the 
intercourse which was deemed so de. 
sirable was about to be opened, 
through a channel lately discovered, 

We can add only the names of the 
gentlemen, in order, who afterwards 
addressed the meeting: Mr. Hardy, 
who proposed tu the chair, Success to 
the Monthly Repository: the Secretary, 
on his health being given: the Rev, 
W. Vidler, whose name was given, in 
connection with a wish for the pros- 
perity of the cause at Reading: the 
Rey. E. Butcher, the preacher elect ; 
Mr. Eaton, for the Committee: Mr. 
Stuich, on proposing the health of 
the Chairman, which was received 
with unusual demoustratious of re- 
spect: Mr. Thomas Foster, in con- 
nection with the book socicties: the 
Rev. T. Rees, as Secretary of the 
Christian Tract Society, and Mr, 
Henneli, on behalf of the Stewards 

As the company was more humerous 
than on any former occasivn, so it 
contained, we are happy to say, a 
greater number than we had before 
seen of coantry ministers and bre- 
thren. 

We have but one remark to make 
in conclading our brief report; namely, 
that the pleasautness of the meeting is 
a pledge of its utility, and that the 
growing interest which thé successive 





* A geveral meeting of the sub. 
scribers and Friends to the Unitarian 
Academy was held, agreeably to ad- 
vertisement, the next day: the result 
of the meeting will, we expect, soon 
appear on our pages. 
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anniversaries of the Unita:ian Fund 
excite, is the best proof of the appro 
bation of its plan and ubjects by the 
Unitarian public. 
-—_— --—--_ 
Birmingham duxtiary Bible So. 
ciety. 

The general annual meeting of the 
Bremincuam Assoctartion for pro- 
moting the objects of the Britisa ab 
Foretcn Brace Sociesy, was held at 
the oyal Hotel, yesterday, when the 
accounts of the success of the institution 
were listened to with pleasure by a nu- 
merous auditory of ladies and gentle- 
men. The chair was taken at twelve 
o'clock, by the Rev. Mr Spooner, who 
opened the business of the day, and was 
followed by the Revds. E. Burn, Dr. 
Tou!lmin, Scctt, J. Kentish, Jas. 
Buddicom, &c. Messrs. Corn, Rock, 
P. M. James and others, who succes- 
sively addressed the asseinbly.— We re- 
gret that want of room prevents the 
possibility of our giving any report of 
their various interesting and eloquent 
speeches, The most satisfactory ac- 
counts were given of the success of this 
most excellent institution and the most 
cheering hopes held forth of its future 
usefulness. In eight years it was stated 
the Holy Scriptures have been trans- 
lated into fifty-four languages, and 
300,000 copies have been distributed. 
100 Auxiliary Societies have been e: tab- 
lished, which co-operate with the com- 





Be 


mon parent in schemes of the creates 
and most sublime utility Several re. 
solutions expressive of the Satisfaction 
of the mecting were p t by the alternate 
speakers Of every persuasion, and were 
carried without a dissentient .oice. In 
short, the most perfect and cordial una- 
nimity prevaiied, and ail dist:nctions of 
parities and Opinions seemed two be buried 
in the general and laudabie desire of 
being instrumental in conferring benefits 
of the most valuable nature upon the 

wr and the ignorant. 

Midland Chronicle, April 25th, 1812. 

NOTICES. 

Tue Unirarran Tract Society 
por Warwick wire and the Neica- 
BoUamING CouNnvres, The annual 
meeting of this Society will be held, 
this year, on Wednesday, the 17th of 
June, at Evesham in Worcestershire: 
when the Rev. fobn Fry, of Coscley, 
will preach. The service to begin at 
11 o'clock. A Lecture will be preached 
on the preceding evening by the Rev. 
John Kentish of Birmingham 





The Annual Meeting of the SoutH- 
ERN UNITARIAN Socirty will this 
year. take place at Chichester on the 
first of July. The Sermon in the Mors 
ing will be preached by th Rev. Wil- 
liam Hughes, formerly of London. 
There will also be service in the even- 


ing. 








MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS ; 


OR, 


The Christian’ s Survey 


With the utmost grief we heard the 
first account, that the Attorney Gene- 
ral had thought it necessary to use the 

er with which he is, or claims to 

invested, ia prosecuting a bookseller 
for publishing a book, written against 
the peculiar doctrines of Christianity. 
This grief was increased, by the event 
of of in which a deaf old man 
was frequently interrupted by the cou 
and his defence did not sone to be 
answered either his prosecutor or his 
fudge ; and being found guilty by the 
jury he was, at the instance of the pro- 





of the Political World. 


secutor, committed to prison. It 's 
needless for us to say, how much we 
abhor the sentiments, which were the 
objects of this prosecution. Our Lord 
and master was reviled upon earth, but 
he did not crush his revilers ; and when 
his mistaken disciples intreated him to 
ca'l down fire from heaven to destroy 
those, who would not acknowledge, 
like the auther of the book in question, 
his divine mission, far from acce\ing '© 
such a request, he rebuked them v'! 

these emphatic words, ‘ Ye know "0% 
what spirit ye are of.’ Sir Vicary Uibbs 





















































according to the newspapers, has profess- 
ed himself to be a sincere Christian ; 
but a sincere Christian must bend to the 
authority of Christ, and though a man 
should call the Chris.ian religion a fable, 
its author an impostor, and its teachers 
designing and interested villains, (as niul- 
titudes have done, emperors, kings, 
princes, priests, the great, the rich, and 
the learned) the sincere Christian hears 
the reproaches with sorrow for those, 
from whose mouth it comes, and does 
not retort, cicher by bad language, or 
what is worse, by penalties, impiison 
ments, tortures or death. ‘These were 
the insiruments of infidels against Chris- 
tians: if Christians use these instru- 
ments, because they now have power in 
their hands, we say to them as Christ 
said to his erring apostles, *‘ Ye know 
not what spirit ye are of.’ 

The book-eller has been brought up 
for judgment, aud put in the affidavits 
of five respectable persons, as to his cha- 
racter, sud he hivnself stated, that he 
had no evil intention or design against 
the public peace, in publishing his book, 
which he did not conceive to be to the 
dishonour of God—that he had errone- 
ously believed it to be the right of all 
persons, to discuss {he authenticity of any 
passages in the holy scriptures—that he 
was born and bred, and continued in 
the Church of England, and endeavoured 
to live in charity with all mea—that he 
was sixt) years of age, «fllicted with a 
cough and very i.firm, and prayed the 
mercy of the court, in pity to the errors 
and iafirqitics of human judgment. 

Mr. Prince Smith addressed the 
court in a most able manner, in mitiga- 
toa of punishment, shewing the state 
ofthe w rid under Popish laws against 
enqwiry, and pointing out that the court 
Was the guardiin of the morals of the 
peopie, not che keeper of their souls ; 
and the enquiry now was, how far the 
public morals might be injured and the 
Pwolic peace invaded by the dissemina- 
tien of the principles contained in this 

9k. Great latitude had formerly been 
aliowed in discussing opinions, and at 
this ‘ime there were upwards of forty 
m llion’s of the kinys subjects, who be- 
lieved Christianity to be a fable, and 
WOse taiti: was founded on an incarna- 
tiOn eight hundred years older than 

OSts. [le brought instances of divines 
Using a great lautude of enyuiry respect- 
ing the piophecics, and among them the 
father of the Lord Chief Justice, allow- 
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ing the infidel to use his own arms, in 
his attack upon Christiani'vy The in- 
formations of the Attorncy General were 
properly treated as bars to all free in. 
quiry, and his inconsisiency was shewn, 
by his sanction of the poem of Lucretius, 
which was an attack against all rel yion, 
whereas the book before the court was 
against only a peculiar mode of it. Tine 
Chiistian charity of the judges «as ap. 
plied to with peculiar energy, for though 
the arm of the law, grasped at the thun. 
ders of he ven, it would be impoten: to 
convince, it was powerful on'y to destroy. 
The bookseller was remanded to prison, 
and ordered to be brought up for judg. 
ment in the next week, when he was sen- 
tenced to eighteen months imprisonment, 
and to siand in the pillory. 

A circumstance of this kind would 
naturally produce very little sensation, 
The object was an individual in an ob- 
scure situation, and the higher ranks 
who entertain the sentiments of Hume, 
Gibbons, Voltaire, Dupuis, &c. &e, 
were not likely to intercede for one, 
who was dissem nating their principles 
in a form not sufiic:ently refined. But 
other events, and thse of a most melan- 
choly nature, called forth all the pub- 
lic attention. Assassination is a cr me, 
from which the English character turns 
wth abhorrence, yet the instances of 
it of late have too often grieved our 
hearts. Private wrongs. real or pre- 
tended, have armed the hands of En- 

i shmen, in am nner, which has been 
ee the reproach of the Lalians: but 
in one case the i: dividaal gloried in his 
act, and did not a:tempt to escape from 
the hands of justice. In the north, the 
assassins have, notwithstanding great 
rewards for their detection, escaped 
hitherto undiscovered. These wretched 
men commit murder from revenge, as 
seme of their confederacy have been killed 
in their outrages agains! private property, 
and others have been consigned to the 
hands of ,ustice. The confederacy is of 
an abominable nature, waging war 
avainst the improvement of machinery, 
by which their districts have hitherto 
flourished, and notwithstanding tempo- 
rary distress it is certain that the chief 
instogaters in (he tumultuous proceedings 
are the least aflected by it. Govern- 
ment has sent a very strong military 
force to protect the immense property 
employed in manufacture, and « com- 
mission has been issued to try the imta- 
tuated rioters. 
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But the assassination, more generally for he was a very serious member of the 
felt from the higher rank of the suffering establishment, and in writing. His for. 
party, owed its origin to wrongs real or titude did not forsake him to the last, 
pretended, which were confined entirely for previous to his execution. on the 
to the person, who performed the act, third day after hs condemnation, just 
and these grew out of commercial trans- before he stepped on the scaffold, he was 
actions in the Russian empire. A mer- examined by the Lord Mayor and She. 
chant there, by name Bellingham, hada riffs, in the presence of a number of per- 
dispute relative to his business, which sons, before whom he justified the act, 
being refered to arbitration was given and denied the concurrence of any ac- 
against him, and it ended in h's being complice. He looked upon death as a 
thrown into prison. He conceived, that haven from his troubles, and was launch« 
the English embassader and consul ed into eternity, wihout betraving a 
were not sofficiently attentive to his symptom of remorse, or losing at any 
con plaints. and he came to England time his fortitude. 
with this idea strong in his mind, im- Thus were completed the days of this 
pressed deeply by the indignities he had extraordinary character, which manifest- 
suffered and heightened by a derange- ed powers, that had they been exercised 
ment, to which he appears to have been in a good cause, would have cxlled forth 
subyect. Heie he jad his complaints all our commiseration, all our praise. 
before ministers, members of parliament, It shews how strangely may be combined 
and the Bowe-strect officers, but no in the human mind, the feelings of reli- 
where obtained that attention, to which gion and the basest passions of the heart. 
he thought himpelf entitled. Hence he Little had this unhappy man attended to 
formed the idea of sacrificing a public the precepts of religion. ‘ Vengeance is 
man to his resentment, with a confused mine, and I will repay, saith the Lord:’ 
notion of teaching them their duty; and and how could he reconcile in his pious 
it fell to the lot of the first minister to re- moments, his conduct with :hat of our 
ceive the fatal blow. tle was coming into Saviour, under more trying circumstan- 
the lobby of the House of Commons, ces, whose charge to us to love our 
when he received a pistol shot, the ball enemies, to bless those who persecute us, 
piercing his heart: and advancing only had been exchanged for the unchristian, 

a step or two he fell, and expired in a and unha!lowed passion of revenge. Let 
few minutes. the duellist, who in a similar manner 
Having perpetrated the act, room sends his adversary to the tribunal of his 
ham retired to a seat behind, where he Creator, reflect upon the danger of giving 
was siezed soon after, with a very un- way unto wrath ; and that he frequently 
necessary degree of violence, for he did has not so much to say in palliation of 
not betray the slightest wish to escape, his crime, as the wretched man, who has 
nor did he make any resistance. Afier expiated his offence by the hand of the 
an cxamnation, in which he confessed executioner. 
the fact, and corrected with great cool. The sudden death of Mr. Perceval, 
ness, the evidence of some of the wit- naturally occasioned a very great sensa- 
nesses, he was committed to Newgate, tion in all ranks of jcople, though in 
and four days after was brought to his some places the news of it was received 
trial, In prison, and at the bar, he ma- with joy, as he was looked upon as the 
nifested the same firmness of mind, re- author and supporter of these evils, 
pons the plea, that hud been set up for under which the manufacturers were 
nim Of msanity, complaining of the in- suffering. Yet in his private character, 
juries he had sustained in Russia, and of a; a father, a husband, and a friend, no 
the negicct of government towards him, one was more sincerely lamented. The 
both at home and abroad, and justifying House of Commons shewed the sense 
‘8 act, im Which he maintained that they entertained of his loss, by a most 
there was no peculiar malice against the enormous grant, no less than an annuity 
Bnhappy object, who fell a victim tothe of two thousand a year to his widow, 3 
neglect of government in doing justice. thousand a year to his eldest son during 
Uhe semence of death he received with her | fe, and afterwards two thousand @ 
= “tmost composure, which he retain- year during his own life, and fifty thou- 
_ preg se. fama tothe time sand pounds to his children. We are at 
: “ cation, which was employed in a loss in looking ,for services, which 
mous Conversation and acts of devotion, particularly in the’ present state of the 











country, can justify such a grant. Re- 
spectable as he was in private life, he 
does not appear, in his public character, 
to have any great claim for public re- 
gard. Hs want of liberality in noatters 
of religion and his participation in the 
abuses which are as notorious as the 
sun at noon day, would be a blet upon 
a character that had the highest claims 
to respect: but however fit for a subor- 
dinate part, he was, as Marquis Welles- 
ley properly observed, totally out of his 
element in the office of premier. 

By the death of Mr. Perceval, an end 
was put to his administration. A nego- 
ciation was entered into with Marquis 
Wellesley and Mr. Canning to join it, 
to which they boih, with great dignity 
and propriety, refused to accede, and a 
vote of the House of Commons frustrat- 
ed the attempt of the feeble remains of 
administration to patch up amunistry by 
themselves, and a few feeble adherents, 
who were willing to run the risque of 
managing the state. A motion was 
made for an address to the Prince to 
form an efficient administration, which 
was carried by a majority of four against 
the ministry ; and to this address the 
Prince returned a gracious answer. At 
this moment of writing, the arrange- 
ments are not completed; but it is ex- 
pected that Marquis Wellesley will be 
premier, and Mr. Canning, Lord Hol- 
land and Lord Erskine, the latter as 
lord chancetior, will be received into the 
cabinei. Earl Moira is said to be in- 
tended for ireland. A vigorous admi- 
nistraiion is evidently to be formed; 
and, at any rate, from what we have 
seen of Lord Wellesley, he is freed from 
those narrow and bigoted views of to- 
leration which disgraced the Perceval 
administration, 

From this melancholy subject we turn 
to others, on which, if our limits al- 
loved, we could dilate with great plea- 
sure. The Bible Suciety has had a meete 
ing very numerously attended, and peers 
and prelates vied with each other in 
manifestat ons of respect for the sacred 
scriptures and the propriety of diffusing 
a8 widely as possible the light of truth. 
I'he opposition excited by Dr. Marsh 
has evidently produced very little effect. 
The Bible is triumphant ; and we hope 
that it will produce the proper effect on 
the Prayer-book, by giving to the latter 
more of cousistency with that original, 
on which its claims to respect are found- 
ed. This, however, is the business of 
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the established sect, and on this its time 
would be better employed, than in 
wasting its efforts in vain attempts to 
prevent the influence of a society, which 
has the noblest ends in view, the diffue 
sion of the light of the gospel, and the 
removal or alleviation of party differ- 
ences. 

The Lancasterians have also had a 
meeting and a dinner, the latter graced 
by the presence of two Royal Dukes, 
ome in the chair, and a great number of 
the nobility. Nothing could be more 
pleasing to a liberal mind than to witness 
the union of birth, talenis and wealth in 
the promot.on of this noble scheme for 
giving instruction to the lower ciasses, 
The Bell.ans could not find any rational 
ground for complaint in this meeting ; 
for their exclusive system was treated 
with great respect, and we cannot but 
augur well for the country from the 
rivalry which prevails between the two 
parties. It will make them both more 
alert in their respective departments, 
and the established sect will probably 
soon discover the folly of adhering to 
the system they have laid down, of at- 
tending so much to human formularies, 
particularly that catechism of their's, 
which is unfit for the education of chil. 
dren as it is unintelligible to the learned, 

The established sect patronises the 
system of Bell against that of Lancaster ; 
but something was wanting to Oppose to 
the Bible Society. This defect is now 
to be supplied by a Prayer.book and 
Homily Society. When we read the 
adveitisement for this meeiing, we al- 
most were led to think it intended as 
a banter upon the establishment ; but 
the signature of a very re pectable cler- 
xyman prevented us from looking upon 
it in that light; and in our next we 
shail probably have to announce some 
ot their proceedings. An extensive cir. 
culation of the Book of Homilies will 
tend to shew thestate of religious opinion 
at the time of what is called the Reform. 
ation, or what ought rather to be called 
the separation from the sect of Rome: 
for it must never be forgotten, that in 
the main articles of faith, and in the 
three creeds, the two sects agree, and 
both stand equally in need of reforma- 
tion. 

An event in aminor sect must not pass 
unnoticed, A very respectable member 
of the Quakers has been disowned by his 
body for being an Unitarian, ‘hat is, 
for holding the opinions, for which 
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William Penn, the glory of the sect, 
suffered persecution, and which he has 
so nm. b'y vindicated in his work, enti- 
tled, ‘The Sandy Foundation Shaken. 
How the Quakers can permit this book 
to have a place m their public tions, 
anda. the seme time disown a member for 
being a Unilaitan, we cannot reconcile 
to their p inciples. Where have they 
formed their new creed? Whence have 
they derived an attachmem to that 
‘Trinity, which Wilhum Denn has ea- 
posed in the stronge-t terms, and by 
the strongest scriptural arguments? 
This disownment is made by a single 
mect ng. and remains to be confirmed 
by the general boay, and we trust that 
the aggrieved party wil! bring his cause 
before that body, that both they and 
the » orld at large may know the princi- 
ples of theu religon, When we read 
the work of William Penn, and know 
the attach ent of the Quakers to him, 
we were at a loss to find any justification 
for this mecting, and we cannot but 
cousider this d.sownment as the disown- 
ment of Wiilam Penn, and not merely 
of the wd: vidual member, who has been 
the ob ecc of this strange proceeding, 
It remains for the bo'y at large to de- 
termine, whether they will adhere to 
the new dangled heresy, or a!de vy the 
scriptural refutation so ably lid down 
by the + «reat founder. 

The Dissenting Ministers about Lon. 
don have not been inactive. They have 
nobly taken up the cause of religious 
liberty, «nd presented petitions to both 
houses of Parliament in its support. 
This » casure was carried in a very large 
mee! ng of the three denominstions, and 
we a gur well trom ther efforts. No 
objection was made to the principle of 
the pettions : a slight diffcrence of 
op'men prevailed as to the time; but 
surciy po time could be better than this, 
when ouch noble declarations, in favour 
of Liberty of conscience, have been made 
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in both houses, and the bigots have been 
so completely defea ed in argument, 

Abroad, the chief feature is the jours 
ney of Buonaparte from Paris to jin his 
armies on the Vistula. The Ru siang 
are prepared to receive him, »nd by our 
NeXt, some important news of this grand 
conflict may be expected. The great 
conqueror natur. lly looks for success to 
the number and excellence of his troops, 
and apparently little hopes can be ens 
terta.ned of a Vv. gorous resistance from a 
feeble monarch and a feebie adminis. 
tration. To what new events this 
will \cad time must discover. The diet 
is sitting in Sweden, and the three 
courts ot London, Stockholm and Pe- 
tersburgh, are approaching to a coali- 
tion. 

In Spair, nothing important has oc- 
curred. At Cadiz a grand feast has been 
given by the Spanish to the British army, 
but ihis had no effect on the French, 
encamped within hearing of their re- 
joicings. The integrity of the Sp nish 
monarchy, which we have agreed to 
maintain, has received a sad blow by the 
constitution of Venezuela, which has 
reason to boust of its liberal views re- 
specting civil liberty: but we are sorry 
to see, that it is so little enlightened on 
the subject of religion. ‘The Romish 
sect is declared to be not only predumi- 
nant but the only one to be allowed in 
the new government, 

The United States of America hold a 
menacing posture, yet still we are in 
hopes, t we sha!l no: come to blows 
with each other. The change of ad- 
ministration will probably lead to 4 
change of measures, and to a revival ot 
trade vetween the two countries. This 
would scem to be a measure worthy 
the statesman, to whom the reins 
gevernment are likely to be confided ; 
and if he secures this object, he will 
commence his course with justly de- 
served popularity. 








